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EVERY-DAY EYE SURGERY* 


K. J. S. DOWLAND, M.R.C.V.S., 
Lincoln 


In human surgery, the study and treatment of 
the diseases of the eye has for long been regarded 
as a special branch, being dealt with only by 
those who devote the whole of their professional 
lives to this subject. In veterinary surgery, for 
many and various reasons, such specialisation 
has not, as yet, occurred. Almost daily we are 
called upon, not only to diagnose, but also to 
treat, conditions which would, by the human 
general practitioner, be sent direct to the eye 
specialist. 

It is my intention this afternoon to deal shortly 
with a few diseases of the eye, selected not so 
much for their offering interesting problems, but 
for what, in my experience, is their frequency 
of occurrence, and practical importance. 


ACUTE CONJUNCTIVITIS 


This condition is important to us, not only for 
its commonness amongst animals, but also because 
it is antecedent to most of the other eye diseases 
we encounter. It occurs in three forms:— 
(1) hyperemic; (2) catarrhal; (3) purulent. 

The intrusion of a foreign body is one of the 
most frequent causes of conjunctivitis in animals. 

The incidence of this affection is favoured, not 
only by the life habits of the animal, but also 
by the anatomical arrangement of the conjunc- 
tiva. In this there are two pockets, upper and 
lower, occurring where the conjunctiva is re- 
flected off the eyeball. These are often surpris- 
ingly capacious, particularly in the dog, and it 
is surprising how even a comparatively big object 
can be concealed therein. 

Examinaton should be searching, as a moderate 
degree of inversion of the lid serves but further 
to envelop the invader. The possibility of foreign 
body intrusion should not be dismissed until 


every portion of the conjunctiva has been exposed 


to view. 

This conjunctivitis, if untreated, rapidly pro- 
gresses on to the catarrhal and even purulent 
forms. Of course, there is a tendency for foreign 
bodies to become spontaneously washed out of 
the eye by the tears and exudate they provoke. 
This tendency, however, in the case of foreign 
bodies of penetrant shape is, in effect, negligible. 
Also, by the time this has occurred, a very severe 
inflammation may have been produced, the irrita- 
tion of the foreign body being reinforced by 
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bacterial invasion. The result of this may be 
permanent damage to the eye. 

TRAUMATISM.-—Another common cause of acute 
conjunctivitis in animals is injury, generally in 
the form of contusion. Actual wounding or per- 
foration of the eyeball is rare, in proportion lo 
the risks to which the animal eye is exposed. 
This is, no doubt, due to the strength and thick- 
ness of the eyelids, the almost instantaneous 
nature of the closure reflex when danger 
threatens, and to the mobility of the eye, due to 
the extremely yielding nature of the cushion of 
fat lining the orbit. It is very hard to puncture 
the eyeball of most animals even with a very 
sharp instrument, unless it is. first fixed instru- 
mentally. 

Contusions of the conjunctiva generally 
primarily involve also, the cornea, to a greater 
or less extent. This, as a rule, results in per- 
manent leucoma. Contusion, of course, can be 
very severe, bursting of the eyeball being occa- 
sionally encountered. Another result may be 
luxation of the lens, which may pass unobserved 
unless looked for. 


SPECIFIC OR CONTAGIOUS CONJUNCTIVITIS 


A specific contagious conjunctivitis of cattle is 
described, though this I have never seen. I have 
seen outbreaks of a very acute contagious conjunc- 
tivitis in the dog. This rapidly assumes the 
purulent form and is very apt to involve other 
structures of the eye, particularly the cornea. It 
is accompanied by high fever and constitutional 
disturbance. I have seen symptoms typical of 
nervous distemper appear towards the close of 
an attack. 

Whatever is attempted in the matter of treat- 
ment, which very much follows the lines of that 
for ordinary acute coujunctivitis; this disease 
seems to run its course. Prognosis is grave—I 
have attempted to avert attacks by using various 
modifications of Crede’s treatment for ophthalmia 
neonatorum (one drop of 2 per cent. solution of 
silver nitrate instilled into the eyes after cleans- 
ing at birth). Results have not been very striking, 
possibly because the.essence of Crede’s method 
is its application before symptoms appear. 

THe TREATMENT OF ACUTE CONJUNCTIVITIS.—In 
that due to foreign body intrusion, remove the 
cause as soon as possible. A little local anzesthetic 
instilled into the eye greatly facilitates this, and 
for this I like the 2 per cent. solution of novocain 
and adrenalin. Though in itself antiseptic, it 
appears remarkably non-irritant. After removal, 
treatment follows ordinary lines. Prognosis is 
good if removal has been fairly early, before 
secondary infection supervenes, 
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The removal of small foreign bodies often 
occurs spontaneously afler the instillation of a 
drop or two of castor oil. This agent is useful 
if a foreign body is suspected that is too minute 
either to be seen or extracted. 

Long usage has accorded astringent lotions a 
prominent place in the treatment of the eye dis- 
eases of animals. I venture to assert that this 
is a bad old custom generally, and particularly 
in acute conjunctivitis. Furthermore, when used, 
most of them are applied in far too strong solu- 
tion. All my experience convinces me _ that 
irritant applications have no place in the treat- 
ment of acute conjunctivitis of any animal. 

Adrenalin is a useful agent, not perhaps so 
much for its vaso-constrictor action, as for the 
supp!y of fresh blood which is brought to the 
eye when this effect begins to wear off. The 
application of this agent two or three times daily 
tends to prevent stasis of the capillary circula- 
tion of the conjunctiva. 

Non-irritant antiseptic lotions are indicated in 
this condition. One of the safest and best of 
these is boric acid in saturated solution or 
weaker. In coliosal argentum (Crooke’s) I have 
found a valuable eye antiseptic, which is appar- 
ently entirely non-irritant in moderate solution. 
I have yet to see argyrosis with this agent. 

To get the best results with these remedies 
they must be applied as often and to as clean 
an eve as possible. To achieve this the eye should 
be well irrigated with gently flowing warm 
waier. 

Ung. hydrarg. oxy. flav. in B.P. strength or 
diluted, diminishes the irritation caused by fric- 
tion of the lids on the eyeball and _ prevents 
gumming up of the eye. 

A little vaseline, smeared over the cheek, pre- 
vents excoriation of the skin from discharge. 

CHRONIC CONJUNCTIVITIS 

The commonest form of this is that caused by 
a granular condition of the conjunctiva lining 
ithe lids. This may arise as the sequel to a pro- 
longed acute inflammation, or be chronic from 
the outset. Among causes of the latter’ are 
exposure to winds (is the dog fond of motoring?), 
strong light, staring into fire, flies, etc. 

Sooner or later in this disease, acute exacerba- 
tions occur, and it is in one of these that we, 
as a rule, first see the case. That the patient 
has had a weak eye or eyes for some time is 
the usual history. 

Early on, the roughness of the lid linings may 
not be very apparent, but later enlarged lymph 
follicles are plainly evident, and in advanced 
cases the conjunctiva may present the appear- 
ance of a granulating wound. 

The treatment which has given me the best 
results is as follows. I invert the eyelids, first 
using a local anesthetic for sensitive subjects, 
and lightly rub over the surface of the conjunc- 
tiva with a smooth copper sulphate crystal. 
Immediately after I lightly mop the rubbed sur- 








face with a pledget of cotton-wool soaked in 
water and wrung out. This can be repeated daily 
if need be. Between dressings a mild non-irritant 
antiseptic is used. As a rule one or two applica- 
tions of the caustic, with an interval of two or 
three days between each, are all that is required 
in an average case. The under surface of the 
membrana nictitans should receive particular 
attention during this procedure. 

If it should be desired to use an astringent 
lotion in this disease, then I recommend zinc 
sulphate solution, not stronger than two grains 
to the ounce. This does not stain, is not too 
irritant, and when used with discretion, often 
completes the cure of chronic conjunctivitis. 

Silver nitrate solution is apt to stain. It should 
be used no stronger than } grain to the ounce, 
if the application of the lotion is to be in the 
hands of the owner. This agent is sometimes 
used in amazing strength, nearly always with 
disastrous results. 

CONJUNCTIVITIS AND ENTROPION 

Entropion is in puppies a common cause, in 
older dogs a frequent complication, of conjunc- 
tivitis. In puppies it is generally bilateral. [ 
always look for it in all cases. If pronounced 
I operate at once. When suspicious, I operate 
if reaction to medicinal treatment is unpromis- 
ing. This often has a magical effect in con- 
junctivitis in the dog. An eczematous condition 
of the eyelids is often accompanied by a slight 
degree of entropion and chronic conjuntivitis. 
Operation clears up both conjunctivitis and 
eczema. 

WARTS ON EDGE OF EYELIDS IN DOGS 

Very minute, hard, wart-like growths are not 
uncommon on the edge of the eyelid in the dog. 
Projecting inwards they have exactly the same 
result as a foreign body. They should always 
be looked for in conjunctivitis of obscure origin. 

I generally snip them off with a pair of 
scissors, including a small area of the epithelium 
from which they spring. 

THE MEMBRANA NICTITANS 

This is often the seat of growths which may 
be inflammatory, but which are _ frequently 
neoplasms. 

Operation, and that as early as possible, is 
indicated, with a prognosis that does not dis- 
regard the possibility of metastasis. The opera- 
tion itself is easy, and can be done under local 
anesthesia. Haemorrhage, while often apparently 
threatening immediately after operation, soon 
stops. I always put a loop of fairly coarse suture 
material through the cartilage, and use this with 
gentle traction, for steadying and withdrawing 
the cartilage while removing it with scissors. I 
find this more satisfactory than attempting to 
hold on to its edge with forceps. 

KERATITIS 

Keratitis may be classified, from an etiological 

standpoint, into cases which arise as a primary 
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condition in the cornea, and those which arise 
secondary to disease in some other structure of 
the eye. 

The latter principally concern us, and the 
structure from which disease most frequently 
spreads is the conjunctiva; in fact, conjunctivitis 
of any severity in animals is nearly always accom- 
panied by a greater or less secondary keratilis. 

The keratitis that accompanies canine con- 
tagious conjunctivitis is particularly severe. 
Ulceration is very apt to occur and is rapidly 
progressive. Corneal ulceration is also seen in 
ihe larger animals, as in the smaller, as secondary 
to purulent conjunctivitis. 

Corneal ulceration is commonly due_ to 
traumatism in all animals. Here the keratitis and 
the accompanying conjunctivitis are of simul- 
taneous origin. In such cases the ulcerative 
process is rarely progressive, the ulcers tending 
to cleanse themselves and heal. 

This process may be expedited by treating 
the ulcer with tinct. iodi B.P., or dusting over 
it a little calomel with a fine camel-hair brush. 
This is combined with the treatment for acute 
conjunctivitis previously suggested. 

Prognosis in these cases is generally good, but 
depends on the degree of traumatism and con- 
sequent damage done. There is always a leucoma 
left, though it may be barely perceptible. If 
the ulcerative process is actively progressive, a 
protrusion of Descemet’s membrane, which con- 
tains elastic fibres, appears through the ulcer. 
By this time, as the result of inflammation, there 
is generally considerable opacity of the cornea, 
and the anterior chamber may contain pus, 
discharge, or both, mixed with the aqueous 
humour. 

As soon as Descemet’s membrane ruptures, the 
inflammation, as a rule, begins to subside, and 
rapidly clears up. Rupture, however, may have 
serious consequences, such as the carrying for- 
ward of the iris into the perforation (which may 
result in adherent leucoma), or even luxation of 
the lens. 

Before rupture, intra-ocular tension is clearly 
the obstacle to resolution. How can this be 
diminished so as to produce the beneficial after- 
effects of rupture without its dangers? 

The miotics, eserine or pilocarpine, lower 
intra-ocular tension. But they also diminish the 
size of the pupil, drawing down the iris, and so 
increase the risk of adherent leucoma, if per- 
foration should occur in spite of their use. 

The midriatics, on the other hand, greatly 
lessen this risk, but by closure of the filtration 
area definitely increase an abnormal intra-ocular 
tension. In spite of this, in the early stages of 
suppurative keratitis, atropin is a valuable agent. 
It tucks the iris out of harm’s way (diminishing 
the risk of a secondary iritis), is slightly sedative, 
and seems to have a beneficial action on the 
ulceration. Cocain, though mydriatic and appar- 
ently indicated here, should never be used con- 
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tinuously in the eye, as it “dries” the cornea. 

When protrusion of Descemet’s membrane 
threatens early perforation, operative interfer- 
ence is indicated. There are several procedures, 
of which I prefer paracentesis, which I perform 
as follows. 

After aneesthetising and fixing the eye with 
fixation forceps, I direct a paracentesis needle 
into the cornea just above the lower corneo- 
scleral margin in an upward direction. As soon 
as the point appears in the anterior chamber, I 
slightly withdraw the needle, which allows the 
fluid gently to escape. I find this a safe and 
satisfactory procedure. 

After-treatment includes the application of a 
light dressing with a bandage over the eye. In 
the dog this may be made more secure by passing 
the top of a lady’s stocking around the head and 
taking in the slack with safety-pins. Atropin 
is now fully indicated, continued with the treat- 
ment for acute conjunctivitis. 


A PECULIAR ULCER OF THE HORSE 


I have frequently observed a peculiar form of 
corneal ulcer in the debilitated horse, which I 
do not think has yet been recorded. 

It is unilateral and occurs when the animal 
is apparently beginning to recover from extreme 
debility. There is practically no inflammation 
or opacity visible—just a thin grey line round 
the margin of the ulcer, which is very small 
and shallow: in consequence, this often escapes 
observation. The ulcer suddenly appears and 
seems to remain stationary for a long time; then 
it heals, leaving a minute leucoma, or sometimes 
a transparent flattening where is has been. This 
ulcer occurs towards the centre of the cornea; 
its etiology may be nutritional or an effect of a 
weakened animal incompletely closing the eye- 
lids. 

I propose to deal with only one more disease 
of the cornea. 


INTERSTITIAL KERATITIS 

This is a cellular infiltration of the cornea, the 
deeper layers being first*affected. It is generally 
bilateral. The cornea gradually becomes cloudy, 
first blue, then grey, the upper layers being at 
first patently transparent. Blood vessels may, or 
may not, be apparent, but they are scanty, 
whereas in pannus and _ keratitis vasculosa, 
whether large and ramifying as in the former, 
or small and massed into a half-moon as in the 
latter, they are a principal feature in the clinical 
picture. 

This keratitis arises in all animals following 
severe bacterial attacks, such as distemper in the 
dog, and influenza in the horse. I have seen it 
after a bad whelping in the bitch. 

After existing for some time, often months, it 
may begin to clear, leaving very little permanent 
opacity; or it may persist. In my experience 
there is always hope if the surface of the cornea 
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remains “ bright”: as soon as it becomes “ matt” 
prognosis is hopeless. 

Uns. hydrarg. oxy. flav. applied with light 
massage through the lids is the treatment recom- 
mended. 

CATARACT 

Is a subject that I approach with considerable 
trepidation, but one that I feel should not be 
omitted from this paper, on account of its great 
importance in examination for soundness. 

In human surgery, cataracts have been very 
variously classified, such distinctions as true and 
false, hard and soft, juvenile and senile, to men- 
tion but a few, being employed. I venture to 
suggest that the distinction of true and false, now 
discarded in human, is not without value in 
veterinary surgery, owing to the fact that a true 
cataract is one that involves the lens itself, and 
is as a rule progressive, while opacities on or in 
the capsule either remain stationary or improve. 

Accepting this distinction, I will commence 
with false cataracts. These may be conveniently 
further divided into anterior and posterior. 

Anterior false cataract is any opacity on or 
in the anterior lens capsule. These are generally 
consequent to an inflammation of the anterior 
part of the eye, which is most commonly of 
iraumatic origin. As a rule they are nothing 
more than a deposit of coagulated exudate in the 
capsule surface. The capsule may, however, have 
been subjected to pressure (say in collapse of 
the anterior chamber following a_ perforating 
wound) in which case the capsule itself is opaque. 
In such cases one might expect the adjacent 
portion of the lens itself to be involved also. 
Here the condition might be progressive. 

In the ordinary way, anterior false cataracts 
tend to clear up in the course of time, and the 
small nebulosity that finally persists interferes 
little with vision. 

PosTERIOR Fatse CatTaract.—This is any 
opacity on or in the posterior capsule. It is 
generally due to persistence of the remains of 
the hyaloid artery. It may also be the result 
of inflammations of the vitreous. In this case 
again, the condition remains stationary, or tends 
to improve. 

TrRuE CararactT.—In my experience the common 
cataract in old horses and dogs is most com- 
parable to the Murgagni cataract of the human, 
except that, as a rule, there is no hard nucleus. 
The lens itself appears cloudy, and the capsules 
are filled with fluid, with little or no solid lens 
material in advanced cases. 

This condition is generally bilateral, though I 
have dissected unilateral specimens, in which 
the sound lens had undergone the hardening and 
yellowing process which is described as being 
physiological in old age. I believe that the hard 
senile cataract of the human eye is rare in 
animals. 

In any form of true cataract, prognosis is bad, 
as the disease is commonly progressive. 








The treatment in the human, operation, has 
up to now been practically impossible in our 
subjects, owing to the difficulty of fitting (and 
keeping in) spectacles to animals. Carl Zeiss 
have lately introduced a new form of visual 
correctors in which the lens lies over the cornea 
(separated from it by a layer of tear fluid) under 
the eyelids. These lenses move with the eyeball. 
This opens up great possibilities for veterinary 
eye surgery, and we may yet see sticky jumpers 
made bold by a visit to the veterinary eye 
specialist. 

To conclude—we have journeyed over ground 
that must be very familiar to all of us. I dare 
not expect that you will fully agree with all that 
I have expressed this afternoon. I do, however, 
hope that certain features of the familiar land- 
scape may have assumed a different aspect, and 
with that perhaps, a renewed interest as the 
result of this paper. ' 


Discussion 


The PrREsIDENT (Mr. Geo. Lockwood), in callin 
upon vane med Hicks to open the discussion, thanke 

r. Dowland for his paper, and said that he would 
take that opportunity of asking the essayist if 
he ever noticed a crinkled condition of the eye- 
lids after the operation for entropion. He would 
like to hear details of Mr. Dowland’s technique 
in this operation. 

Further, he would appreciate Mr. Dowland’s 
opinion as to the value of keeping the diseased 
eye in darkness. Mr. Dowland had made no 
mention of this procedure, nor of avoiding ex- 
posure to winds, which he (the President) 
regarded as of importance. . ; 

Major T. Hicks, in rising to open the discussion, 
thanked Mr. Dowland for his paper. He said 
that he regretted that he had not had sufficient 
time to study the essay, and make himself more 
thoroughly conversant with more of the many 
points emphasised therein. 

He agreed with the essayist that traumatism 
and foreign body intrusion were the commonest 
causes of eye disease in animals. In his opinion 
the dangers of neglect of these conditions had 
not been at all over emphasised, especially in 
view of the tendency of inflammations so caused 
to develop into ophthalmitis. 

In view of his experience of the extraction of 
foreign bodies from the eyes of thoroughbreds 
and hunters, particularly in those cases in which 
laceration of the conjunctiva and cornea had 
taken place, he desired to place on record the 
opinion that so delicate an operation could only 
be_ satisfactorily performed in the recumbent 
position. Personally he always used a general 
anesthetic if the case offered any special diffi- 
culties or dangers, and instanced a case of per- 
foration of the cornea in a hunter by a thorn 
which had broken off, the point remaining in 
the wound. 

He had had great exnerience of entropion in the 
dog, and considered that, of all breeds, the otter 
hound was the most disposed to this condition. 
In serious cases he had found two operations 
necessary before the inversion of the lid was 
completely rectified. 

The speaker felt disnosed to join issue with 
the essayist with regard to the use of astringent 
eve lotions. He (Mr. Hicks) frequently used silver 
nitrate solution up to five grains to the ounce. 
He considered this a valuable remedy for corneal 
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opacity; his standby, however, was a lotion com- 
posed of zinc chloride, one grain to the ounce 
of water. This lotion had been prescribed for 
him personally by a celebrated eye specialist 
when once he had suffered from an accidental 
laceration of the conjunctiva. He desired to 
mention, also, that he had frequently used a 
solution of cocain for eye anesthesia without any 
apparent ill effects. He endorsed the essayist’s 
opinion of the value of adrenalin in conjunc- 
tivitis, 

He was interested in the essayist’s remarks on 
cataract. In view of the importance of this 
condition in the examination of horses for sound- 
ness, he would like to hear of Mr. Dowiand’s 
peeogmare in eye examination. Personally he 
ound an eye shade and the special electric torch 
he displayed, the most satisfactory instruments 
for this purpose. He found that the frequently 
unsatisfactory conditions under which animal eye 
examination took place, rendered the value (in 
such an examination) of instruments used in 
human eye surgery extremely dubious. 

Laymen who hunted, or were concerned in 
the buying or selling of hunters, were too prone 
to label every opacity of the eye (even obvious 
corneal opacities) as cataract. In the case of 
corneal opacities, he considered that if small and 
well off the line of sight, they were of negligible 
importance. In most cases he carefully pointed 
out the condition to his clients, explained that 
it was not cataract, and advised purchase. 

Cataract, of course, was a different question, 
and he would hesitate to pronounce an opinion 
as to the progressiveness or otherwise, of 
opacities on, or in, the lens. 

It might interest members to hear that in one 
examination he had discovered a_ moveable 
opacity which was possibly behind the lens in 
the vitreous. Such opacities must be very rare 
in animals. He agreed that injury was very 
ossibly the cause of cataract in younger horses, 
ut pointed out that nutritional influences should 
not be omitted in the consideration of the etiology 
of this disease. Major Hicks concluded by stating 
that he considered Mr. Dowland’s paper valuable 
for its comprehensiveness, nearly all the com- 
moner diseases of the eye of animals having been 
dealt with. 

Mr. E. Porter-Smitu said that veterinary eye 
surgery, like all other departments of veterinary 
surgery, had made great advances in recent years. 
In his day at college the treatment for nearly 
all diseases of the eye was the instillation of 
Venice turpentine. He concurred with the essayist 
as to the value of ung. hydrarg. oxy. flav. in 
suitable strength. 

He was sorry that the essayist had made no 
mention of the eye in tuberculosis, for some very 
interesting conditions were met with in associa- 
tion with this disease. He recalled an interestin 


case of tuberculosis of the sclerotic in a calf, ° 


encod the first case of this nature that had ever 
een recorded. The calf was suckling and he 
had diagnosed tuberculosis in the mother. This 
case was interesting, not only for its uncommon- 
ness, but also as to the problem which arose as 
to how the sclerotic had become infected. 

Foreign body in the eye of young stock was 
often due to the feeding of dry fodder in the 
open on windy days. Portions of seed, etc., were 
blown into the animal’s eyes when feeding. He 
concurred with the essayist as to the importance 
of early removal. 

In examination of the eye he at times made 
use of the ophthalmoscope. The use of this in- 
sirument required considerable practice before 
reliable conclusions could be arrived at from 
its employment. 








——., 


Mr. J. H. Poves stated that he had found weak 
solutions of zinc sulphate of value; in the more 
chronic types of conjunctivitis he generally used 
it combined with an eye sedative. 

Mr. F. H. SuGpEN concurred with the essayist 
as to the importance of not using eye lotions 
in too strong solution. Small corneal opacities 
well off the line of sight were not an unsound- 
ness. 

Mr. PorTER-SMitTH having mentioned the great 
prevalence of periodic ophthalmia in London 
many years ago, Major Hicks suggested that 
Colonel Wood, who was present, might be in- 
+ and could, perhaps, give them informa- 
ion. 

In reply, Colonel W. A. Woop observed that 
whilst on service, he was very lucky in that he 
never saw a case of periodic ophthalmia, and 
that he was afraid that he could give no informa- 
tion as to the work that was being done on the 
subject. 

r. DOWLAND said that he had seen the condi- 
tion in India and remarked that it was supposed 
to leave a peculiar wrinkling of the eyelids. 

Mr. PorRTER-SMITH commented that the wrink- 
ling of the eyelids after an attack was an 
absolute fact, and that in his young days it was 
considered sufficient reason for refusing to pass 
a horse. He had, however, repeatedly seen it 
since in young horses in which there was no 
chance of periodic ophthalmia having occurred. 


THE REPLY 


Mr. DOWLAND, in replying, thanked all those 
who had taken part for their contribution to an 
extremely interesting discussion. 

He described his technique in operating for 
entropion, pointing out that the operation can 
be performed twice if necessary, so obvialing the 
necessity of making too radical a “job” in the 
first place. If too much skin were not removed 
at the first operation there should be nao 
wrinkling. 

Mr. Dowland considered that the importance of 
darkness to the diseased eye was rather over 
emphasised, unless there was severe photophobia. 
Bright glaring light and wind should, of course, 
be avoided. 

He concurred with Major Hicks as to the abso- 
lute necessity of restraint in eye surgery, par- 
ticularly in the extraction of foreign bodies. The - 
foreign body was there; it had to be extracted 
before relief could occur, and with as little 
damage in the process as possible. Every means 
to facilitate these ends should be employed. 

With regard to Major, Hick’s employment of 
silver nitrate solutions, he (the essavist) was prob- 
ably prejudiced, but he regarded silver nitrate 
as entirely dangerous material near the eye. It 
might possibly be useful in the treatment of 
corneal opacity in an eye in which active inflam- 
mation had totally subsided. 

Concerning cocain, it undoubtedly was a 
powerful ocular anesthetic, and harmless in non- 
continuous use. He welcomed Mr. Porter-Smith’s 
remarks on tuberculosis of the eye, though he 
had avoided mention of it in his paper, as the 
condition was practically unknown to him. He 
considered that the case of tuberculosis of the 
sclera was most interesting, as also were Mr. 
Porter-Smith’s remarks as to the route of infec- 
tion in that case. 

Mr. Dowland agreed that the ophthalmoscope 
was a difficult instrument to use, particularly 
under the conditions in which veterinary eve 
examination often took place. He had tried an 
electric ophthalmoscope. but as yet his opinions 
as to the value of this instrument were rather 
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THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A 
SATISFACTORY VETERINARY 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


D. S. RABAGLIATI, 
Wakefield. 


We have heard much of late regarding the 
relationship of the veterinary profession to the 
public health of the nation, and in his Presi- 
dential Address recently delivered to the York- 
shire Division, and reproduced in last week’s 
issue of the Veterinary Record, Lieut.-Colonel 
J. A. Dixon indulges in some plain speaking 
which your readers may be recommended to 
think over carefully. He rightly points out that 
the modern veterinary surgeon is the only person 
who, by his training, is competent to inspect 
the carcasses of animals as to their fitness for 
food and shows that “ it is merely an automatic 
and administrative extension for the veterinary 
officer to include in his inspections the other arti- 
cles of food as enumerated in the laws concern- 
ing that subject.”” There can be but little doubt 
that were these two points conceded by our legis- 
lature the veterinary surgeon would come into 
his own as regards public health and we should 
see the veterinary officer holding a satisfactory 
position all up and down the land, and not only 
in a few cities which have been far-seeing 
enough to entrust this work to veterinarians. 

Colonel Dixon goes on to show that the con- 
trol of those diseases which are scheduled under 
the Diseases of Animals Acts and Orders is 
essentially a public health measure in that our 
herds and flocks are primarily kept for food 
purposes. At first sight this assertion may seem 
to be a little far-fetched, but on second thoughts 
we must admit that it is essentially true. Many 
members of the medical profession openly ad- 
vise that the inspection of all food should be 
entrusted to the veterinarians and in support 
of this the Society of Medical Officers of Health, 
in preparing its evidence which it submitted 
to the Departmental Commission recently 
appointed to enquire into the position of local 
government officers, strongly advocated this 


indefinite. He considered that we, as a profes- 
sion, had been badly neglected by the optical 
instrument makers in this respect. A difficulty 
in the use of the ophthalmoscope was to obtain 
dilatation of the pupil. 

Major Hicks: “ — I add that I always exam- 
ine eyes after the gallop, as this in itself dilates 
the pupil.” nen 

The essayist thanked Major Hicks for bringing 
to their notice this “tip”; it was a_ practice 
which he always followed himself, and he con- 
sidered it was worth a on record for those 
who might not be aware of the mydriatic effect 
of a gallop. 

In conclusion, Mr. Dowland thanked all pre- 
sent for the very kind reception they had given to 
lis paper. 
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step. Not only so, but it made suggestions for 
the amendment of the laws so as to grant to the 
veterinary surgeon at least the same powers in 
respect of food inspection as are possessed by 
the medical officer of health. 

The President of the Yorkshire Division urges 
the formation of a national veterinary service 
under the Ministry of Agriculture. Whether 
this should or should not be formed on the lines 
he advocates, or whether each local authority 
should organise its own veterinary service, may 
be open to argument and differences of opinion, 
but it would, if properly constituted, lead to 
economy and prevent the colossal waste of pub- 
lic funds arising from the overlapping that goes 
on at present. To give but a few examples— 
a veterinary officer may go round and examine 
the cows on a farm and is frequently expected 
to take notes on, and give advice as to the con- 
struction and sanitary arrangements of build- 
ings, and yet before alterations can be carried 
out or the premises approved, the sanitary in- 
spector must perforce also pay a visit, for it is 
he who really has the final say in these matters, 
although nominally the medical officer of health. 
With a national service, we should not see a 
county veterinary officer—where such exists— 
inspecting the cows under the Milk and Dairies 
Acts in a non-county borough and, when he finds 
a cow suffering from tuberculosis of the udder 
or some other scheduled form of the disease, 
have no power to deal with it. At present he 
must report the case to the borough authority, 
who then must call in their veterinary inspector, 
who, if he chances to be a martinet, may take 
over again all the steps necessary to arrive at 
a diagnosis. Nor should we have the undignified 
spectacle of a veterinary officer attached to the 
department of the medical officer of health in 
a large county, sent out to inspect cows and yet, 
when he diagnoses a tuberculous animal, have 
no power even in his own administrative county 
area to deal with it under the Tuberculosis 
Order and perhaps having his advice on a purely 
professional matter set at nought or over-ruled 
by some officious police officer—a state of affairs 
we know still to exist, but happily, I think, very 


rarely. 


Colonel Dixon also visualises the day when 
« central authority will abolish private 
slaughterhouses, take over all public ones and 
divide the country up into suitable areas, each 
with its own veterinary officer responsible to 
the government. However desirable this may 
be, it is to be feared that our system of local 
government would, at least for many years to 
come, be too strong to admit of such a radical 
change, but I submit that the central authority 
ought to lay down regulations for the veterinary 
services of local authorities very much as the 
Ministry of Health to-day supervises the work 
of the medical officers and at the same time 
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protects their interests. In these days of 
economy it most certainly behoves the Govern- 
ment to simplify its laws and to remove the 
wasteful overlapping of duties; and the forma- 
tion of a state veterinary service, or at least 
a supervisory state service, would go a long 
way to achieve this end. 

While agreeing with Colonel Dixon that the 
duties of the public health veterinary officer are 
specialised and largely divorced from those of 
private practice and recognising that his train- 
ing must be along somewhat different lines, it 
is very necessary that those who make this 
branch of the profession their aim in life must 
have a thorough practical knowledge of animals 
from the farmer’s and the practitioner’s stand- 
point. The farmer is very quick to notice any 
lack of knowledge in this respect and will pay 
much more attention to advice from a man 
whom he knows to have a thorough practical 
understanding of stock than from one of more 
purely academic training. It is to be hoped that 
in training the veterinary public health officer 
of the future, sight will not be lost of the funda- 
mental principles necessary for a_ successful 
veterinary practitioner. With the increased 
course in the new curriculum there should be 
ample opportunity for turning out a thoroughly 
practical man who can then specialise in the 
branch of his profession he desires to follow. 
At the same time, at least one year in private 
practice is of the greatest benefit, if indeed it 
be not essential, to the veterinarian wishing to 
work purely in public health. 














TSETSE FLY INFECTION 


ACCEPTED THEORY QUESTIONED 


“Dr. Warren, Director of the Natal Museum, 
announces that experiments carried out by Mr. 
Davidson, an independent naturalist, completely 
destroy the theory at present accepted about the 
reservoir of infection from which the tsetse fly 
transmits the widespread cattle disease known 
as nagana,” says the Durban correspondent of 
The Times, in a message published in that paper 
on March 10th. 

“It has so far been assumed that the blood of 
game animals was the only reservoir, and that 
the trypanosomes were conveyed from that 
source to domestic animals. As a consequence 
there has been a widespread agitation for years 
for the abolition of the present game reserves 
in Zululand and the destruction of animals 
there. Dr. Warren, who has carefully checked 
Mr. Davidson’s results, is satisfied that the 
trypanosome responsible for nagana_ infection 
can be and is derived from the latex of certain 
plants on which the tsetse fly, normally feeds, 
and that the infection from this source can be 
conveyed to domestic animals. After describ- 
ing Mr. Davidson’s experiments in detail, he 
expresses the view that the proof is complete that 
the tsetse fly in Zululand normally becomes in- 
fected with nagana trypanosomes by sucking this 
latex and not by sucking the blood of game 
animals.” 
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X-RAY DIAGNOSIS 


Central Veterinary Society Discussion* 


Before the discussion opened the PRESIDENT 
exhibited on the screen a number of very 
interesting films. 

Professor G. H. WooLpRIDGE said he was sure 
that he was not only voicing his own view, but 
that of the members, in thanking the President 
for the trouble he had taken in showing the 
apparatus and the pictures. X-rays undoubtedly 
afforded assistance to practitioners by proving 
the absence of a suspected condition, parti- 
cularly in relation to dogs’ feet, more especially 
greyhounds. Cases were frequently met of 
great lameness in the toe and considerable 
thickening of the digit, and one could not be 
certain whether there was a bone injury, such 
as a fracture or a dislocation, or whether it 
was entirely a fibrous thickening. Even with 
the most careful manipulation one could not be 
certain, and in the case of greyhounds the im- 
portance of X-rays could not be over-estimated, 
because it might be found necessary under 
certain conditions to remove the toe, whereas 
other treatment might result in a temporary 
improvement from lameness which would recur 
when the dog was put to work again. 

Fibrous thickening in the region of the joint 
Was a very common condition, and in the 
majority of cases one was inclined to suspect 
that the bone was damaged, but an X-ray 
picture would often prove the existence of a 
fibrous thickening only. In hip cases the X-ray 
afforded assistance, as, for example, the picture 
he referred to earlier (vide report of meeting), 
where it was uncertain whether there was a 
fracture of the neck of the femur or a disloea- 
tion of the hip. It was very important, because 
severe manipulation of a fracture was bad. He 
knew of no better way of treating fractures of 
the neck of the femur than ‘“ masterly in- 
activity ” by the veterinary surgeon and also by 
the dog. 

Reference had been made by the President 
to ealeuli in the bladder, but it was remarkable 
that even when present they were not always 
shown. For some reason they appeared to be 
transparent to X-rays. In the case of urethral 
calculi, X-rays were of no value, for even when 
a large number of calculi accumulated in the 
urethra, they were frequently not revealed. 
With regard to sorbo balls not being shown in 
an X-ray photograph, that difficulty might be 


*Discussion on the Paper by the President 
(Major Hamilton Kirk) on X-ray Diagnosis and 
the demonstration of portable apparatus, given at 
a meeting held on January 14th, 1932 (and re- 
ported upon in the Veferinary Record of Feb- 
ruary 13th), held at 10, Red Lion Square, W.C.1, 
on February 4th, 1932. 
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overcome, if one had a negative result, by giving 
a bismuth or barium meal which would indicate 
more definitely whether there was an obstruc- 
tion needing surgical interference. Alveolar 
trouble was not shown in some X-rays and diag- 
nosis in the case of alveolar periostitis depended 
upon other things than X-rays. 

He wanted to refer to usefulness of X-rays 
in the case of dystokia, because they had all 
met cases of bitches still appearing to have 
labour pains, when careful palpation failed to 
prove the existence of another foetus. In such 
cases X-rays might be resorted to with very 
great advantage, although in the early stages of 
gestation no result could be expected. Referring 
to the abdominal films denoting flatulence, in 
order to avoid misinterpretations it was neces- 
sary to remember that in the print from a 
film the areas of flatulence appeared white or 
clear, whereas when the film was examined, the 
converse was the case. Another thing to be 
borne in mind when X-raying the scapula was 
that the spine of the scapula, being in a straight 
line with the rays, made a picture resembling 
a needle, which had been known in cases of 
shoulder lameness to lead to an attempt to find 
au needle in the shoulder. Where this fact had 
been pointed out, such a misinterpretation was 
not likely to be made in a picture. 

Professor Wooldridge said that the technical 
side of the instrument had little interest for him, 
but he hoped that other members would deal 
with it, particularly Major Pryer, who would 
possibly find it difficult to make a comparison 
between such a small moveable plant and the 
wonderful plant he had at his command. 

The speaker requested leave to produce a new 
specimen and to refer to another case, that of 
a fox-terrier stated to have been bitten by a rat 
above the hock. Upon manipulation a rod-like 
structure could be felt running down the outer 
side of the tibia. Crepitus could be felt on 
palpation and the veterinary surgeon suspected 
fracture of the fibula. Upon inquiry as to the 
existence of a wound, it was stated that thére 
was nothing more than a wound which looked 
like ,a rat bite, that the dog cried out while 
ratting in some undergrowth, and that the 
trouble dated from that time. A film exhibited 
a very dense, black rod-like structure over the 
area described, the lower end being thicker than 
the upper, being cut across like the end of a 
lead pencil. Feeling certain that it was not 
the fibula, he recommended an injection of 
cocaine and incision to expose the structure. 
The appearance in the film suggested the pre- 
sence of u wooden meat-skewer, but the owner's 
account of the wound being merely the tiniest 
puncture, was misleading. An incision was 
made and a quarter of an inch below the surface 
a solid body was felt, which was grasped by a 
strong pair of forceps and extracted. It proved 
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to be a rod of glass. One would not expect to 
see a piece of glass shown on an X-ray. This 
piece was prismatic, with one side rather ir- 
regular. One suspected that it must be old lead 
glass, and possibly the flat sides might have 
refracted rays of light and caused the rod to 
appear in definite outline on the film. Having 
acquainted the owner with the discovery, she 
remembered that she had stored a glass cande- 
labra in a place where the dog frequently went 
ratting. The box (produced) contained the re- 
covered glass and a small portion of the cande- 
labra prism, which he hoped to have examined 
for the purpose of detecting lead. The sharp 
edge being uppermost, and in contact with the 
tibia, enabled crepitus to be felt by manipula- 
tion; the lower end was square cut and nearest 
the skin. An X-ray, which gave a clear picture, 
showed that the sharp end had assisted the piece 
of glass to penetrate the skin. The dog made ua 
colplete recovery. 

Major A. A. PRYER stated that he had very 
little to say, as during the past year he had 
spoken twice about his experiences with X-rays, 
which had been limited very largely to the diag- 
nosis of lameness in horses. A very definite 
sphere of usefulness was found for X-rays in 
this connection. He understood that the Presi- 
dent stated in his paper that it was possible to 
X-ray the humerus of the horse, and he would 
like to know the technique as well as the position 
used for this. Major Kirk’s apparatus and re- 
sults compared very favourably with the larger 
plant operated by himself, but it was a dis- 
advantage to Major Kirk to be working with 
an exposure of 8S or 10 seconds, which was 
too long for the average high mettled army 
horse. Such an exposure considerably increased 
the risk of movement. The greater part of his 
own work was done with an exposure of 2 to 
24 seconds. He also noticed in Major Kirk’s 
pictures that the shoes were kept on the feet, 
but it was most important to have the shoes 
removed in order to get a good picture of a 
horse’s foot; the metal caused scattering of the 
rays, and produced a very inferior picture. 

Referring to the pictures exhibited by Pro- 
fessor Wooldridge, the appearance of fluffiness 
on the anterior bones of the carpus was almost 
constant; he (Major Pryer) could not re- 
member taking a lateral view of the carpus with- 
out observing it, and did not know whether it 
was caused by irregularity of the front of the 
bone or by slight movement. He would hesi- 
tate to diagnose from it anything in the nature 
of an osteo-periostitis. The most common lesion 
encountered was the fracture of the pisiform, 
and in cases of sudden lameness one suspected 
this injury. In six or seven cases it had been 
clearly demonstrated by the use of X-rays. Most 
of his activities had been directed to diagnosis 
in the navicular region. Ninety per cent. of 
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chronic lameness in army horses was associated 
with changes in the navicular bone and its re- 
lated structures. He had not time to enter upon 
u long dissertation on the pathology of navicular 
disease, but their earliest efforts to see the navi- 
cular bone by an antero-posterior exposure had 
failed. Where it was seen at all, it was so dis- 
torted in a spindle-wise direction, long and 
narrow, that it was useless for diagnosis. The 
animals, having had their shoes removed, were 
now made to stand on the film and the rays were 
projected at an angle of 60 degrees from the 
front through the pyramidal process of the os 
pedis. The result was successful, the rays 
striking the navicular bone from-front to back. 
Extraordinary changes in the navicular bones of 
lame animals had been observed and these could 
be described under two or three headings. The 
earliest was the widening of the bone. If the 
animal were lame in one limb, by the use of 
calipers you could show that one bone was wider 
than the other. The second change was a hook 
or spur at one end, usually the outer extremity 
of the navicular bone. If that spur were present 
there was always a hole in the cartilage. 

The speaker observed that he had a film show- 
ing the shadow with the centre of the surface 
of the navicular bone, and also the bone of the 
same animal forming the X-ray diagnosis. The 
classical symptoms of navicular disease were 
by no means constantly present and experience 
had shown that they were only to be found in 
a minority of cases. Compared with a few 
years ago, he felt that those who were interested 
in radiology were tightening up technique and 
producing results which were markedly superior. 
He would like to suggest the creation of a new 
body in order to discuss the difficulties and 
problems of radiology. 

Major Pryer produced three negatives which 
he desired to exhibit on the epidiascope, but the 
apparatus was unsuitable for the particular 
films. 

Captain H. 8S. A. Dunn said that he had 
enjoyed attending the meeting, and, as Major 
Kirk had said, the apparatus was simple to 
operate. He had purchased one, but he had 
only had it for a short time, and at a later date 


he hoped to bring up some pictures. The fact. 


that the machine was simple to work was very 
important to anyone who had not any special 
knowledge of electricity. He thought that a 
knowledge of X-rays should be part of the 
students’ studies at the Royal Veterinary 
College. 

Professor J. G. Wricut congratulated Major 
KXirk on the enthusiasm with which he had taken 
up radiography and the patience he had shown 
in preparing the splendid radiographs which had 
been exhibited that evening. 

Radiography was recognised as the hand- 
waiden of clinical diagnosis. The speaker re- 
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lated a story of Professor Von Hisenberg and 
«a young practitioner during a consultation. The 
young practitioner said, ‘“ Here is the radio- 
graph.” The Professor replied: ‘“* Never mind 
the radiograph, what about your fingers?” That 
Was very important, because although a radio- 
graph was of valuable assistance in making a 
diagnosis, it did not replace clinical examina- 
tion. When there was a difference in one’s 
findings and by radiography, he would say, “Go 
by your clinical findings.” At the Royal Veteri- 
pary College they had had the assistance of a 
radiographer for a number of years; thus they 
were not without a little experience of X-ray 
photographs. 

Most of the photographs the President had 
shown were traumatic diseases associated with 
bones, and whilst this work was very important, 
it was not the greatest field of use for radio- 
graphy. Radiography of the soft tissues, the 
thorax, the abdominal. cavity and the urinary 
organs, in idiopathic diseases as opposed to 
traumatic, was of great importance. Reference 
had been made to opaque meals. He had fre- 
quently given opaque meals to dogs, and he 
found that a great deal of experience was 
necessary in order to interpret the subsequent 
X-ray photographs. The first point was how 
much barium sulphate must be given. Dogs 
did not swallow barium sulphate very readily, 
and most radiologists would agree that it was 
necessary to give at least two ounces of the 
particular preparation being used, and the prac- 
tice adopted by him in many cases was to narco- 
tise the dog and give it by means of a stomach 
tube. In regard to humans, radiologists had 
become expert in X-raying the pelvis, the 
kidney, the ureters and the bladder, by using 
such opaque agents as lithiodol, and no doubt 
Major Kirk would also attempt to use these. 

The President in his paper had referred to 
the fool-proof set of the Phillips Metallix 
Apparatus which he (Professor Wright) believed 
was, scientifically, a very remarkable X-ray 
tube. It was a Coolidge type tube, carefully 
shielded with lead, so that the rays could 
escape only through the aperture, thus tending 
to reduce the danger of X-ray poisoning to the 
operator. He had received a useful tip from 
the radiographer at the College, namely, that 
a very good way of estimating whether one was 
exposed to the action of the rays, when holding 
the patient, was to carry a small dental film 
in the waistcoat pocket and to see if it was 
affected after the animal had been exposed to 
the rays; it would prove whether or not one 
had exposed one’s self to the action of the rays. 
It must be borne in mind that X-ray poisoning 
in man was a very definite disease and gave rise 
to incurable disease. 

Although the President did not tell them his 
experience of the subject, he had spoken at some 
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length upon X-ray therapy. That was an en- 
tirely different use of X-rays: the use of X-rays 
for the treatment of malignant disease. It was 
au well-known fact that the action of X-rays on 
tissue cells was one of a primary stimulation 
and subsequent destruction. They acted on all 
cells indiscriminately, but rapidly dividing cells 
were much more susceptible to the toxic action 
of the rays than were the older tissues. That 
was the reason why sterility was comparatively 
easily effected by exposure to the rays, the 
ovarian cells being rapidly destroyed. There 
was a great deal still to be learned from medical 
radiology as regards the destruction of malig- 
nant growths by the use of X-rays and radium, 
but he thought that it would be many years 
before the veterinary profession could adopt 
X-ray therapy in the treatment of this form of 
disease. 

The President had rebuked veterinary teach- 
ing for neglecting actinotherapy including X-ray 
therapy, but upon what authority he did not 
know. At the Royal Veterinary College the sub- 
jects of radiography and actinotherapy were by 
no means neglected; students saw plenty of 
X-ray photographs and were instructed in the 
value of ultra-violet light, radiant heat, dia- 
thermy and ionisation, but it was to be borne in 
mind that there was no form of therapeutics 
which more readily lent itself to exaggeration 
and exploitation. There was an old tendency to 
consider that the more elaborate the apparatus, 
the more remarkable the cure, and thus they 
had to be conservative in their remarks regard- 
ing their value. He thought it would be agreed 
that during the last few years ideas as to the 
value of ultra-violet therapy had been somewhat 
modified. When it was introduced into the 
veterinary profession they were given to under- 
stand that ultra-violet light was an extremely 
valuable agent in the treatment of a variety of 
diseases—-even paralysis had been mentioned. 
They were now coming down to sounder levels 
und recognised that it was of infinite value,in 
the treatment of rickets. They were quite satis- 
fied about that, but they had still to be satisfied 
as to the use of ultra-violet light in the treat- 
ment of skin diseases, and the claim that irradia- 
tion increased the resistance of an animal to 
disease, 

Referring to high frequency treatment, at the 
College they tried to keep their remarks on the 
side of conservatism. He observed that Major 
Kirk was a great advocate of ionisation and 
had jionised a dog’s leg with T.C.P. He would 
like to know what happened when a solution of 
T.C.P. was subjected to a_ high-frequency 
current. Tonisation was the splitting up of salts 
and acids and simple combinations into positive 
und negative ions, and the whole theory of ioni- 
sation was that by placing the positive pole in 
a suitable place positively charged ions would be 
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uttracted by it and pass through the tissues to 
reach it: hence the use of sodium salicylate in 
the treatment of rheumatism. That applied to 
simple salts in solution, but did it apply to the 
very highly complex agents of the phenol group. 

He congratulated Major Kirk upon _ the 
pictures, which were remarkably good, but he 
was not satisfied with the abdominal cavity of 
the chow; the one of the little dog showing 
the folds of the intestine was a splendid picture, 
and he was also impressed by the fact that the 
puppy had diarrhoea. It had been his experience 
that puppies with diarrhcea produced excellent 
pictures owing to the turgidity of the muscles of 
the bowel wall, these being in a state of peristalsis. 
Major Kirk had shown by his radiographs a 
disease of which he (Professor Wright) was 
entirely ignorant, that was rupture of ligaments 
at their point of attachment. He (Professor 
Wright) had treated many lame animals but 
had never diagnosed a ligament that had torn 
away a piece of bone, and he thought those 
pictures were unique. 

Mr. G. C. Knicut said that he wished to con- 
gratulate Major Kirk upon the excellent radio- 
graphs. Although he had not read the paper, 
there were one or two points he would like to 
mention in connection with sorbo rubber. There 
were many grades of this rubber, some very 
dense indeed and some not very opaque. Some 
of the cheaper makes were more like a rubber 
sponge and it was hopeless to expect that these 
could be shown by X-ray, but the harder or 
denser types could be. If it were possible to fill 
or partly fill the interstices of the sorbo rubber 
by giving a barium meal, the mass might easily 
be shown, but it would take some time for the 
barium to penetrate the foreign body. 

Not having had the pleasure of reading Major 
Kirk’s paper, he hoped some questions would 
not be out of place. He wanted to know whether 
intensifying screens were used, and further, 
whether the penetration of the apparatus in 
question was variable. No doubt Major Kirk 
would know what was meant when one spoke 
of a penetration of 33-in. up to 5-in. The atten- 
tion of those who contemplated buying the 
Coolidge type tube and who had had no previous 
experience, inight well be drawn to the difficul- 
ties experienced by those who used X-rays at 
the time when there was no Coolidge or hot 
cathode tube. The old gas tube was, compara- 
tively, a dreadful thing. Even in the hands of 
an expert the gas tube could produce 75 per cent. 
of failures. 

As to the technique of radiology, shadows 
were notoriously deceptive, and to help in arriv- 
ing at a correct conclusion one should think in 
right angles. Speaking radiographically, he 
noticed that the spinous processes in the radio- 
graphs shown were perfectly placed, so far as 
the shadow centre of the vertebrie was con- 
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cerned. This fact made one very appreciative 
of Major Kirk’s work. The young radiographer 
liked to get hold of foreign bodies, such as pieces 
of metal, since these could be shown very well 
on the screen, or radiograph. Needles, parti- 
cularly if the eye could be seen on the radio- 
graph, were very gratifying; the cotton, how- 
ever, might be missed, but if this happened to 
be hanging from the animal’s rectum a gentle 
pull might obviate the necessity for X-rays in 
such a case. 

He had used ultra-violet rays for a long time 
and X-rays for veterinary purposes for the past 
eight or nine years. When the ultra-violet rays 
were introduced, they were alleged to be a 
panacea for many things, but in many cases they 
had been very disappointing. He had tried them 
in dogs for follicular mange, but without 
success. For rickets, however, provided there 
was no bending of the bones, success could be 
attained in conjunction with medicinal aids. 
With regard to surgical diathermy, he had had 
the use of an expensive apparatus, but the re- 
sults depended on much care being used ; burning 
accidentally was the danger. The indifferent 
electrode had to be carefully placed on the 
animal, the hair shaved and a suitable soap 
used. ‘“ Lipping ” of the indifferent electrode 
resulted in severe burning as the edges put an 
extra pressure on the animal, Strangely enough, 
small animals did not seem to resent the burn- 
ing caused in this way while the operation pro- 
ceeded, but in a couple of days definite sloughing 
occurred. In reply to Mr. Knight the President 
stated that the maximum amperage of the tube 
was 6. Mr. Knight said that he worked a 30 
milliampére Coolidge tube, and at 18-in. distance 
with two intensifying screens. For a dog of 
the terrier breed two or three seconds were 
necessary for head radiographs. Mr. Knight 
added that his experience in electro-therapy 
in animals had been gained entirely under the 
direction of Colonel Perry of Wimbledon. 


THE REPLY 


The PRESIDENT, in reply, thanked Professor 
Wooldridge for his masterly opening of the dis- 
cussion, and the many speakers for their in- 
teresting and valuable contributions. He re- 
ferred to Professor Wooldridge’s remark that 
the apparatus might be largely paid for by the 
practitioners who sought its aid, and he would 
like to emphasise that the greatest source of 
revenue was expected to be the ordinary client, 
as prior to possessing the apparatus radiography 
was rarely suggested. Now, however, he re- 
commended it whenever possible, to the satis- 
faction of all parties, for whilst the client re- 
ceived a skiagraph and a diagnosis, he received 
the cash and the’ experience. Professor 


Wooldridge had mentioned that this portable 
apparatus was excellent for small animals, but 
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he (the speaker) maintained that if a more 
powerful plant, costing £200 to £400 or more, 
was still inadequate to penetrate the bodies of 
horses or cattle, then he could see little justifica- 
tion for paying the larger sum. It was better 
to pay £150 and be able to photograph the limbs 
of large animals and any part of small ones. 

Major Pryer’s skiagraphs were very excellent, 
but whereas those were taken with the object 
of making a diagnosis, the essayist’s were purely 
experimental for the purpose of ascertaining the 
best exposure time. That was why he did not 
have the horse’s shoe removed. An exposure of 
10 seconds at 16 inches distance was found to 
be about correct for the limbs of horses; but 
Major Pryer had said that those exposures were 
too long. They could, however, be reduced to 
three seconds by the aid of an auxiliary piece of 
apparatus known as an amplifier. It would only 
be worth while going to the expense of this if 
much work was to be done among large animals, 
but for small animal practice it was quite un- 
necessary. 

One Fellow had suggested that as the veteri- 
nary practitioner increased his interest in 
medical electricity, it might be possible for all 
those studying it to meet periodically and dis- 
cuss their difficulties and experiences. He (Major 
Kirk) welcomed such a suggestion and called 
attention to the size and importance of the Sec- 
tion of Electro-Therapeutics of the Royal Society 
of Medicine. He was not aware that the sub- 
ject of electro-therapeutics figured in the curri- 
culum of the veterinary schools, and in spite 
of what Professor Wright had said about the 
London College, he felt sure that a very small 
minimum indeed of graduates or undergraduates 
would know the first thing about it if asked, 
for instance, to ionise a dog, apply a Faradic 
battery, or distinguish between a tungsten and 
a quartz lamp, or as to other points. 

He thought that more veterinary surgeons 
should aim at becoming specialists in this branch 
of medicine, in the same way that hundreds 
of medical men had done, and thus equal the 
latter in the knowledge of and the ability to con- 
verse upon the subject. It was due to this 
neglect that Professor Wright was able to say 
that they lacked experience of the soft or shorter 
rays. They did; but then, of course, there were 
far fewer occasions requiring the use of these 
rays in veterinary practice than occurred for 
the use of hard = rays. He, too, lacked 
this experience, because he was compara- 
tively new at the work. The soft rays were 
utilised for skiagraphing soft tissues such as the 
lungs or bowels, and so far as that particular 
apparatus was concerned, it was done by lifting 
the 2 mm. aluminium filter, which otherwise 
remained closed. In so doing, however, it was 
necessary to reduce the exposure time by one- 
third. 
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An operator must avoid exposing the fingers 
too often to X-rays, as their effect was cumula- 
tive and was manifested only after a long in- 
terval of time. The Phillips apparatus was fitted 
with a lead-glass cone which seemed effectively 
to cut off all rays outside the limits of its 
circumference. 

As regarded the difficulty of giving dogs 
barium pastes, Professor Phillips, of Cambridge, 
said in his letter that the preparation he used 
was quite palatable and was readily lapped up 
by the dog which he radiographed for a member 
of our profession. 

Professor Wright had said that the general 
view of the value of ultra-violet irradiation had 
become considerably modified of late, but that 
it was of definite value in the prevention and 
‘are of rickets. He (the President) had not 
materially altered his own views upon it (after 
seven years experience) and still regarded it as 
a potent factor in the cure of a number of com- 
plaints, but particularly of rickets and eczema. 
sefore those rays could act upon the body they 
must be absorbed into the blood stream, by 
which process their biological effects were pro- 
duced. He had effected some remarkable cures, 
in suitable diseases, by the aid of ultra-violet 
light. The medical profession generally must 
surely believe in it too, or it was inconceivable 
that they would be installing light clinics in 
hospitals and sanatoria all over the world, at 
immense cost. 

He had been asked how ionisation, using 
T.C.P. as the electrolyte, could be of value in 
healing sinuses, etc. ‘This was entirely a matter 
of ionic movement, because the passage of the 
galvanic current through the body was accom- 
panied by the movement. of ions—comparable to 
that which took place in its passage through 
a solution of salt. Tonisation was also used for 
the introduction into the body of the ions of 
certain drugs: for instance, the sedative ions 
of sodium salicylate in rheumatic conditions. 

He used T.C.P. for its strong antiseptic effect, 
but could not explain its action in great detail. 
It was largely used by the medical profession. 
The therapeutic effects of the galvanic current 
were due to the chemical and _ physiological 
changes it produced in the tissues, and properly 
applied, it afforded unfailing relief in the treat- 
ment of pain, swelling and tension. 

In reply to Mr. Knight, the President said 
he had not used a Potter Bueky diaphragm be- 

‘ause he considered its great extra expense was 
unnecessary for the purposes of the canine radio- 
grapher. Potter Bucky diaphragms were only 
indicated when there was a great thickness of 
tissue to be penetrated, such as might be en- 
countered in X-raying a stout human being. 
They were designed to prevent the scattering 
of rays which took place under such conditions; 
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but for dogs and cats they were superfluous. He 
of course used intensifying screens. 

To prevent burns from the application of 
* medical ” diathermy, he thought a sufficiently 
large and thick pad of cotton wool interposed 
between the patient and the electrode should be 
an efficient safeguard. 

As to surgical diathermy, he was most anxious 
to see a major operation performed by its aid, 
and had been fortunate to receive an invitation 
from a surgeon to witness such an operation 
at the Middlesex Hospital. He might, therefore, 
at some future date, give the Society an account 
of what took place. 








COUNTY COUNCILS ASSOCIATION AND THE 
ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE 

In the annual report of the Executive Council 
of the County Councils Association, submitted at 
the Annual Meeting of the Association held on 
March 23rd, it is stated, with regard to the activi- 
ties during the past year of the Agricultural 
Committee, that the subject of Diseases of Animals 
has come before the Committee in various forms, 
chief amongst them being the question of the 
economic position of the Royal Veterinary Col- 
jiege. “ The aspect of the problem to which the 
attention of the Committee was first directed,” 
says the report, “ was that of the reconstruction 
of the College buildings, part of which had even 
been condemned as unfit for occupation. During 
the course of their deliberations, however, con- 
siderable advance was understood to have been 
made towards the provision of a capital fund for 
this purpose, and accordingly the Committee 
ultimately confined themselves to the question of 
maintenance, as to which they were assured that 
the income of the College was extremely limited 
and must be augmented substantially before the 
best use could be made of the reconstructed build- 
ings. An interview thereupon took place with 
rapeontaiivan of the Ministry of Agriculture, and 
the Committee subsequently expressed the unani- 
mous opinion that, in view of the undoubted value 
of veterinary science to the country at large and 
to the agricultural community in particular, the 
county councils should be advised to consider 
favourably the desirability of making, as part of 
their schemes for agricultural education and on 
such terms with regard to the training of local 
students or otherwise as they might consider 
appropriate, an annual grant towards the main- 
tenance of the College. 

“This recommendation was accepted and 
circulated by the Council, but unfortunately the 
national financial crisis supervened almost imme- 
diately afterwards, with the inevitable result that 
the county authorities, though generally in 
sympathy with the Council’s suggestion, came to 
the conclusion that the present time was inoppor- 
tune for any addition to their commitments. It 
is understood, moreover, that the Government 
have felt obliged to postpone their promised grant 
towards the rebuilding of the College. 

“ With these decisions it is difficult to disagree, 
but the Council trust that the matter will be re- 
considered both by the Government and _ the 
county councils as soon as conditions become 
more favourable.” 

* 


* * * 


Once more a " British Friesian cow—for the 
third year running—has won the Harold Jackson 
trophy for the best milk and butter-fat yield for 
three consecutive recording years. 
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VETERINARY OPHTHALMOLOGY 


EMBERS of the human branch of medi- 

cine are able to specialise in the diseases 
or disorders of a region, organ, structure or 
function of man’s body and derive reasonable, 
sometimes handsome, rewards and ‘“ kudos ” 
for their labours. This cannot be the case with 
members of the veterinary branch, whose 
patients are generally of too low an economic 
value while, with the exception of the pet 
unimals, very little sentiment comes into play. 
If animals cannot be rendered serviceable at a 
reasonable cost they are generally slaughtered 
or at least left alone. Specialism in veterinary 
practice must therefore in many branches re- 
main mostly a hobby, sideline or rather a labour 
of love than for monetary consideration. 

In a paper on “ Everyday Eye Surgery,” read 
by Mr. K. J. S. Dowland at the Annual General 
Meeting of the Lincolnshire and District Divi- 
sion, N.V.M.A., and printed in another place 
in this number, much food is given for reflection 
and the excellent discussion thereon should en- 
courage others to study veterinary ophthalmo- 
logy whenever opportunities offer themselves as 
they do in every district, agricultural, commer- 
cial or residential, all over the British Isles. 
It must be studied from the veterinary and not 
from the human standpoint. It is a subject that 
is always offering opportunities to every student 
and practitioner. Study of the general appear- 
ance of the healthy structures of the normal eye 
of the various animal species is not a difticult 
task to undertake and as no dark room is 
needed, ophthalmoscopic examination with a 
simple ophthalmoscope can be conveniently 
carried out. 

In Austria, Germany, Italy, France and other 
European countries, much time has_ been 
bestowed on the study of the anatomy, physio- 
logy and pathology of the diseases of animals, 
and excellent and well-illustrated text-books in 
the various languages have been published. In 
Germany at least two journals on comparative 
ophthalmology were published for many years. 
In most European countries numerous original 
scientific and practical articles and doctorate 
theses on manifold conditions of the eye have 
been printed and circulated. Even in some 
veterinary schools post-graduate courses are 
given on the subject. 
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In this country not’ much trouble has been 
devoted to it. It is true that the late Professor 
Coleman bestowed much labour on the study of 
the horse’s eye even before he became Principal 
of the Royal Veterinary College; that Wardrop, 
“« human ophthalmogist in the earlier decades 
of the nineteenth century, studied specific 
ophthalmitis and published a brochure on it; 
that the late Professor Sir George Brown, to- 
wards the end of the ’60’s and beginning of 
the ’70’s, gave some attention to the use of the 
ophthalmoscope in veterinary practice and that 
some 50 years ago the late Mr. Henry Power, 
F.R.C.S., delivered a series of lectures on the 
diseases of the eye to the students at the Royal 
Veterinary College. But the credit of putting 
veterinary ophthalmology on a firm practical 
and scientific basis is due to that indefatigable 
student, the late Sir Frederick Smith, who pub- 
lished valuable articles on the ophthalmoscope, 
refraction and cataract. 

Occasional papers and cases have appeared 
from the pen of others. We would like to see 
more of them, for he who contributes to our 
scientific edifice leaves a monument behind him. 








THE EDGAR GOLDING PRIZE IN VETERINARY 
ANATOMY 


Mr. J. C. Baird is this year’s winner of the 
Edgar Golding prize in veterinary anatomy at 
Liverpool University, awarded to the _ best 
student throughout the seven terms’ course. 

This session special prizes have been awarded 
also to Miss V. de C. C. Tillemont-Thomason and 
Mr. G. K. Buckler, who were proxime accesserunt. 

* * 


. . . 
CONTAGIOUS ABORTION LOSSES 


Mr. William Henderson suggested to a meeting 
of the directors of the Scottish Chamber of Agri- 
culture in Edinburgh that the Government be 
asked to set up_a special committee of enquiry 
into the means by which contagious abortion in 
cattle is spread. The losses from sheep scab, said 
Mr. Henderson, were frivial in comparison with 
those that were incurred “/ contagious abortion, 
and he did not think the Ministry had the least 
idea_ of the extent to which the disease existed. 
As Chairman of the local authority of Perth, he 
was informed by the veterinary officials that it 
was practically uncontrollable in some of the 
areas, and yet the Government did nothing, 

The Secretary (Mr. John Henderson) pointed 
out that the Government knew the facts, but the 
difficulty was that they had no remedy, 

On the motion of Mr. G. G. Mercer, Southfield, 
it was agreed that the Government should be 
asked to tighten up the present regulations, and 
also provide funds to carry out scientific investi- 
gations in Scotland, particularly at the Moredun 
Institute, near Edinburgh. 

* * * * # 


In administering the Federal meat-inspection 
law, the Federal Bureau of Animal Industry 
officials inspected more than 74,000,000 animals 
during the fiscal year ending June 30th, 1931. 
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PULPY KIDNEY IN 
KIRKCUDBRIGHTSHIRE 


G. D. W. DAVIDSON, M.R.C.V.S., 
Castle Douglas 


For several years at lambing time farmers have 
been complaining of a high death rate among 
their lambs and have been sending me dead lambs 
for post-mortem examination. As their post- 
mortem lesions were all the same, I termed the 
condition infectious pneumonia, inasmuch as all 
specimens showed congestion of the lungs, and it 
was a convenient and simple disease to tell the 
farmer; moreover, in some cases I had obtained 
good results in preventing and curing with 
* Alvor ’—a dead vaccine prepared by Messrs. 
Genatosan for infectious pneumonia in calves and 
sheep. 

Last spring I was getting so many lambs in 
for post-mortem examination that I wrote Pro- 
fessor Gaiger and asked him if he would name 
the disease. After sending him specimens he 
designated the disease as pulpy kidney. I also sent 
specimens to Mr. Dalling, of Burroughs Wellcome, 
who also diagnosed the disease as pulpy kidney. 

I should like further to state that pulpy kidney, 
or a disease exactly similar as regards post- 
mortem lesions, exists in cattle: cows, heifers, 
slirks and calves being equally prone to the con- 
dition. I have twice found the disease in pigs 
fed on whey. 

There are a large number of sudden deaths 
reported in this county and where these animals 
belong to my clients I have generally to see them 
opened for the owner. I also examine every 
unsuccessful case which I have, to prove my 
diagnosis, and it is from my observations at the 
knackery that I have formed the opinion that 
there are more deaths from this disease than we 
know. I had two cases this last winter in cows 
on different farms: both were reported to me 
as being cases of milk fever. One was kicking 
its last when I got to it and that was only three- 
quarters of an hour after the animal was dis- 
covered ill; the other died five hours after I had 
inflated her udder. I saw both opened and both 
showed typical lesions of the disease. I have 
had many similar reported milk fever cases 
which turn out at the knackery to be pulpy 
kidney. 

Only a week ago I was called to a farm to 
see a heifer stirk which the owner said had 
stomach staggers, stating also that three others 
were ill. When I saw the animal it could not 
stand on its legs; it appeared to be highly 
nervous and went into eclamptic spasms with 
the legs stretched out stiffly and the head thrown 
back. I diagnosed pulpy kidney, applying mustard 
to the sides and over the kidneys, and injecting 
40 c.c. pneumonia serum (International Serum 
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Co.) and 2 vials “ Alvor.” I told the owner I 
was sure the animal would die, but that he was 
to wash the mustard off in an hour with warm 
water, dry as well as possible and sheet up. 
While one could not see much wrong with the 
other three, yet it was evident that they were not 
right. I gave each 2 vials “ Alvor” and left, 
thinking to myself “ that one will die, anyway.” 
Great was my surprise when the owner came in 
the other day to say that the stirks had all got 
better. 

Duration of the disease.—Animals very often 
die after a few hours’ illness; others linger on 
for several days. (I had a lamb on my premises 
which lasted for three weeks: I could not send 
this lamb to Professor Gaiger, owing to fool- 
and-mouth restrictions at the time. I opened it 
after it died and typical symptoms of the disease 
were revealed.) 

Post-mortem lesions.—On opening the abdomen 
the small bowels are empty and come out 
ballooned. Inflammatory patches are present on 
the stomach peritoneal surface, generally radiat- 
ing from the larger blood vessels of the stomach; 
also on the first part of the small intestine and 
sometimes small patches are to be seen on 
different parts of the bowel. The inflammatory 
patches vary in degree. In some cases there is 
a marked enteritis. The liver is generally paler 
than usual, but not always. The lungs exhibit 
well-marked congested areas, giving them a 
marbled appearance. There is generally a 
marked pericarditis effusion and often marked 
inflammation of the heart muscle. The fat sur- 
rounding the kidneys frequently is infected anid 
the kidney squeezes out of its capsule like a clot 
of blood; in some cases kidneys are only a little 
softer than usual. The lesions vary in degree— 
one may have more inflammation in the lungs, 
heart or bowel. 

Symptoms during life in catile——The animal is 
dull in appearance; respirations quick, as in 
pneumonia, but no pneumonic sounds are heard 
on auscultation, though sometimes dull areas may 
be located. The temperature is always normal. 
The animal may be eating and have no other 
symptoms, and these cases often yield to treat- 
ment. Again, one may meet with cases having an 
evil-smelling scour and frequent micturition. All 
animals with this disease scour before they die, 
hence the empty bowels at post-mortem. 

Symptoms during life in sheep.—Affected 
animals become slower in the step; respirations 
are quick. Some show head symptoms as seen 
in a case of sturdy; others paralysis of the hind 
quarters, as in trembling, or a combination of 
them all. In lambs one generally sees the lamb 
lagging behind the ewe, and it appears stupid: 
when seen like this at night affected lambs are 
generally dead in the morning. Others go down 
with paralysis and lie kicking on their sides to 
die of starvation and exhaustion. If fed, some 
of these last for days and even weeks; others die 
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quickly. I have found the disease in lambs three 
days old and these were reported to me as 
“tremblers” by the shepherd. Could not this 
disease be “ trembling ”? 

Treatment in cattle—Apply mustard to the 
sides and over the kidneys; wash off in an hour, 
with hot water, dry as well as possible with 
wisps. Sheet up, with hay below sheet to allow 
moisture to get away. I give an electuary com- 
posed of pot. chlor., camphor, ext. digitalis, ext. 
nucis vom., gentian, pulv. anis. and treacle q.s. 

Inject cattle 50 ¢.c. pneumonia serum (Inter- 
national Serum Co.). 

Inject cattle 2 vials “ Alvor” 
Genatosan). on 

Treatment in sheep.—tIn this district I have 
found what | believe to be three types of the 
disease. In the first type, on most farms, an 
injection of “ Alvor ” will prevent and even cure 
the disease. There is a second type, met with 
on a few farms, where “ Alvor” will neither 
prevent nor cure, but an injection of pneumonia 
serum will cure, and serum vaccine (simultaneous 
treatment) will prevent (International Serum Co.). 
A third type exists, in which neither of the 
afore-mentioned treatments will prevent or cure. 
Fortunately I have only three farms affected with 
the third type and they are together, belonging 
to one man. His losses on these three farms 
are 300 ewe hogs and !ambs annually. On one 
of these farms, carrying 19 score of ewes, up to 
May 28th last (when a new shepherd was taking 
over) the loss in lambs from this disease was 117. 

On none of these farms do the sheep get any 
feeding other than what they can pick from the 
hills, and up till four years ago these farms were 
very healthy and losses were practically nil. [I 
might add that this farmer has offered any person 
who will relieve him of these three farms a pre- 
sent of £1,000! 

The shepherd who was on this farm told me 
that he thought it was a certain weed which 
caused the disease, and not wishing to turn down 
his idea I asked him to show me the weed. I 
am indebted to Professor Gaiger for having this 
weed examined by the Professor of Botany at 
Liverpool University, who said it was Veronica 
and was not known to be poisonous. 

While I was picking some specimens from a 
field where the gateways and creeps were all 
barricaded up to prevent the sheep getting in, 
the shepherd observed: “ It’s strange I can keep 
sheep and lambs in here during the day if | 
shift them out before the sun goes down: if J 
leave them here over night there are dead lambs 
in the morning.” “ Well,” I commented, “ why 
don’t the weeds kill them during the day? It 
looks more as though some organism coming out 
of the ground after sundown is the cause.” 

If a ewe loses her lamb or lambs and you 
turn an orphan to her it also will die: this is 
known to every stock-owner here who has the 
disease on his farm. Hoggs wintered on this 
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farm do not die, neither do ewes, and (so far 
zs | can learn) the lambs of these ewes survive; 
however, I have not got absolute proof that a 
death has not occurred in lambs from ewes 
wintered on the farm. The owner told me that 
the mortality occurred amongst the new sheep 
brought on to the farm, and amongst the hoggs 
when brought back from wintering; in fact, the 
latter have to be kept off until the beginning of 
June. The owner also informed me that when 
ihe sheep start dying a change of pasture stops 
the deaths. I post-mortemed five fine hoggs in one 
day for this farmer on this farm. 

One client of mine lost four pail-fed calves out 
of seven all in a week; the other three would 
also have died had I not injected them with 
* Alvor” and serum. I took individual samples 
of milk from six cows supplying the milk and 
Professor Gaiger had them examined for me, but 
the cause was not discovered. Another client 
lost two calves suckling a cow. One died with 
two hours’ illness, while he was at church; the 
other on the following Wednesday, under 
exactly similar conditions. Both calves were 
climbing the wall with pain. I opened the last 
one: it was a typical case of pulpy kidney. Pro- 
fessor Gaiger also examined the milk from this 
cow without result. There were several other 
cows suckling calves on the same pasture, but 
these did not die. I could give any number of 
other cases. 

I have been able to diagnose a large number 
of cases in life and have been successful in effect- 
ing a cure in about 50 per cent. of these, but 
diagnosis is always difficult and one has to see 
a large number of cases and know that the dis- 
ease is on the farm before one can be sure. 
The strange thing is that the temperature is 
always normal: I have never vet seen an affected 
animal with a temperature. 

I can only remember one case in a feeding 
bullock. This animal was found dead and re- 
ported as a case of suspected anthrax: I 
diagnosed this one at the knackery. At one time 
one of my clients coulji not put a new ram on 
his farm: all died from this disease. Two years 
ago, however, I injected a ram for him at the 
market with “ Alvor.” It received another dose 
two days later and was kept off the farm for 
10 days. That sheep lived and so has every other 
so treated. 

In another case ewes died after lambing: about 
a score had died and I was called to open one, 
when I found what I now know to be pulpy 
kidney. There were 34 still to lamb and these 
were vaccinated with “ Alvor,” with the result 
that the deaths ceased. 

These few notes have been written with the 
object of bringing to light the tremendous losses 
that are borne by the farming community around 
here. It would be quite impossible for me to 
estimate the death rate in this county from this 
disease, but the mortality must run _ into 
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thousands: it is quite common for a farmer in 


a small way to lose 40 lambs. 

Will not some research body come with a 
travelling laboratory and do some investigation 
on the farms? The lambs die so quickly that 
it is impossible to do any satisfactory work unless 
this is carried out on the spot. 

I can assure any research worker that TF wiil 
give him every assistance in iny power to solve 
the problem presented by this scourge. 


+ * * . * 


A CASE OF FRACTURE OF NECK 
OF THE FEMUR IN A DOG* 


J. T. EDWARDS, M.R.C.V.S. 


The dog, a male, 18-months-old Pomeranian, 
yas brought in for destruction on account of 
savage disposition. To casual observation it 
walked and trotted quite soundly, and only during 
post-mortem dissection of the hip region was it 
noticed that the bony landmarks—coxal tuber, 
great trochanter of the femur, and sciatic tuber 
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were not in their normal relationship, inasmuch 
as the great trochanter was nearly in line with 
the other two prominences, i.e., it was abnor- 
mally high up. The mobility of the hip joint 
was normal and manual attempts to effect a 
dislocation of the hip (the subject of an experi- 
ment then being conducted) were without success. 
Slight crepitation was noticed while making 
passive movements. 

On dissecting the inner surface of the thigh, 
the medial surface of the femur just distal to the 
acetabulum was felt to be very broad and 
concave. There was a_ strong joint capsule 
extending from the acetabular margin to the 
femur. The remnant of the femur head was 
lying still attached by its ligamentum teres but 
otherwise free in this new-formed joint. The 
points of interest in this case are: the compleie 
absorption of the neck of the femur; the growth 
of a new functional joint capsule with attach- 
ment on to the medial aspect of the shaft of the 
femur; the formation of an articulation between 
remnant of head and shaft; and the clinical record 
of the case. This was as follows: the dog was 
knocked over by a motor car when 10 months 
old, was thereafter lame for about two months 
and then recovered and became sound in action 
by means of Nature’s reparative process. 

Comparison of the figures will show at a glance 
the changes that had taken place. 








THE LUBECK TRIAL 


“The review and commentary on this case in 
the German medical journals is now almost com- 
plete,” says the British Medical Journal of March 
12th. “It is again pointed out that Bruno Lange 
and Kolle were of opinion that contamination of 
the Liibeck vaccine with the Kiel culture had 
certainly occurred, while Uhlenhuth and Much, 
though admitting that most investigators had 
found BCG to be virulent, felt that the posilive 
results obtained in a number of investigations- 
including those of Watson and Seiffert—in which 
virulent strains had made their appearance, or 
active tuberculosis had been produced, could not 
be disregarded. It was not easy to explain these 
positive results, rare though they were. Poll said 
that on general biological grounds no living 
organism could be regarded as having fixed quali- 
ties of all kinds, resistant to all conditions of 
change of environment. Schuermann’s necropsy 
results are again mentioned. It will be remem- 
bered that in 97 per cent. of the unfortunate 
children active tuberculosis of the intestine was 
present, the time between the oral administration 
of the BCG and death being from nine to thirty- 
four weeks. In the earlier comments by the 
medical journals the disaster had been attributed 
to an “ erroneous mistake.” This phase has been 
objected to by counsel for Professor Deycke and 
Dr. Altstaedt. The German medica! reviewer, in 
his comment, emphasised the need for specially 
trained investigators and_ properly equipped 
laboratories to control the investigation and the 
inaking of new biological preparations, in order 
to relieve the general practitioner of his grave 
responsibility. ‘His final remark was that the use 
of vaccines containing living organisms will, i 
the future, find no advocate in Germany. 
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Abstracts 


| lodoform in Otitis Externa. Neviy, S.M. U.S. 
Army Vet. Corps Bull. Vol. xxvi, No. 1. 
January, 1932. P. 30.) 

A note incorporating a suggestion of value 
to those (and they are in the majority) whose 
view regarding the use of iodoform as a powder- 
dressing for wounds is that it is unexcelled, but 
that its cost is prohibitive. “An excellent way 
to use this drug economically is to prepare a 
saturated solution of the crystalline powder in 
ether. The wound is then treated by spraying 
the solution over the area with an atomizer. 
The ether evaporates instantly and leaves a 
smooth, thin film of the powder where it will 
do the work.” 

The practical advantage of this method over 
the use of the ordinary powder pack dressing is 
as obvious as is the economic benefit to the prac- 
litioner, for application by atomizer ensures 
the penetration of the medicament to every nook 
and crevice in the exposed tissues. The drug, 
used in this way, has given excellent results at 
Fort Riley, Kansas. 

The author also records the successful results 
attendant on the application of this preparation 
in stubborn cases of ear canker in dogs, follow- 
ing a preliminary cauterisation of any ulcers 
present with the silver stick. Treatment con- 
sisted in applying about 15 drops of the iodoform 
solution into each affected ear once daily with 
an eye dropper. After the initial cleaning out, 
the ear was cleansed only once every third day. 
Duration of treatment varied from ten days to 
three weeks. 

W. B. 
* & * * * 

| Bacillary White Diarrhea, or Pullorum Infec- 
tion, in Adult Hens. VAN HEEeLsrerGEN, T. 
Vet. Jour. Vol. 88, No. 2. February, 1932. 
Pp. 60-65.) 

To the annual loss of millions of chickens sus- 
tained by the poultry industry in consequence 
of this, the most serious disease known in con- 
nection therewith, must be added that of many 
thousands of adult hens—victims of what the 
author terms ‘“ the remote effects of pullorum 
infection in the young chicken.” 

As Bacteriologist to the Veterinary Faculty, 
University of Utrecht, he finds that a very large 
proportion of poultry sent for scientific investi- 
gation are subjects of the injurious action of 
Bacillus pullorum infection, the effect of which 
begins to develop during the first laying period, 
for it can no longer be held that when a chicken 
recovers from the infection the bacteria remain 
in the ovary without seriously affecting the bird. 

In these subjects the previous chronic or latent 
infection acquires virulence, and the author is 
in agreement with American investigators that 
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pullorum infection does assume the character 
of a tixed contagious disease in adult hens. 
Mortality then becomes great, and the hens show 
the typical lesions of typhoid or Klein’s enteritis, 
the liver presenting a bronze appearance, while 
there is inflammation of the mucous membrane 
of the intestine, in addition to the typical 
lesions of pullorum infection. It remains an 
open question, however, whether such cases are 
not those of typhoid, associated with chronic 
pullorum infection in the flock. In pullorum 
infection the ovary and oviduct are involved in 
the course of the disease: a rupture of the yolk 
sae with internal hemorrhage and death is often 
the result of this malady, and it is sometimes 
quite easy to recover Bacillus pullorum in pure 
culture from lesions of the yolk sac, as also from 
those of the heart, which is not infrequently 
affected. It is seldom, however, that the 
Bacillus pullorum can be isolated from the 
inflamed oviduct: as a rule Bacillus coli is found 
there in pure culture and it is therefore possible 
that the latter organism plays an important 
part in most cases of salpingitis. 

As regards prevention, when the nature of 
the malady has been determined at a research 
institution it is advisable to discover the infected 
hens and to isolate them and eventually to des- 
troy them. The agglutination test is not a 
method by which all infected fowls can be elimi- 
nated, but it can be used in hunting down the 
virus carriers; the intradermal or wattle test 
is inferior to the agglutination test in reliability : 
nevertheless, where so devastating a disease is 
concerned, it is in the poultry keeper’s interest 
that he should utilise such means as are avail- 
able for the detection of infected birds, despite 
their admitted shortcomings. 

W. B. 


|How should the Trade in Hatching Eggs and 

Day-old Chicks be regulated, in view of the 

Dangers of Pullorum Infection? Eser. D.T.W. 

No. 49. December #th, 1981. 752. ] 

In view of the widely-spread nature of 
S. pullorum infection in poultry and the danger 
of transinitting the disease which is present in 
the ordinary trade in hatching eggs and day- 
old chicks, the author makes the following sug- 
gestions which he considers would help to 
regularise the position. First of all it is sug- 
gested that it would be in the interest of all 
breeders who value their reputation to place 
their establishments under the control of an 
institute or other organisation, so that skilled 
advice might be available on the production of 
eggs and chicks absolutely free from S. pullorum 
infection. When estimating the loss occasioned 
by the introduction of the infection in eggs or 
day-old chicks, it must always be remembered 
that certain predisposing causes are of great 
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importance in paving the way for damage by 
S. pullorum. As such, the author mentions 
weather conditions, long transport of chicks 
and improper subsequent treatment. The author 
is of opinion that the lowering of resistance 
which may be produced thereby is the chief 
cause of the enormous spread of pullorum 


disease. 
W. L. S. 


* * * * 
[The Value of Agglutination Methods in B.W.D. 
FLeIscHHAuER. D. T. W. No. 37. October 12th, 


1931. 584.) 


This article deals with comparative experi- 
ments designed to compare the reliability of the 
fresh blood rapid agglutination method with the 
serum slow method for the detection of carriers 
of pullorum infection in hens. Many experi- 
ments are quoted, of which the following is 
typical. Of 45 bacteriologically positive hens 
submitted to the rapid and slow acting agglu- 
tination methods, 29 cases passed undetected 
by the rapid method, while by the slow method 
the number was four. Twenty animals were 
then tested and although a_ bacteriological 
examination showed them to be negative, the 
post-mortem changes were’ suspicious of 
pullorum infection. By the rapid method 75 per 
cent. were returned negative and 25 per cent. 
by the slow method. ‘This shows a considerably 
great error in detecting carriers in cases 
where the pathological appearances were con- 
sidered suspicious. The author arrives finally 
at the conclusion which is indicated by his re- 
sults in general, that the simplification and 
acceleration resulting from the rapid method 
of testing can only be obtained by sacrificing 
precision and accuracy. The rapid method is 
too rough and distinctly inferior to the slow 
serum method for the detection of carriers of 
B. pullorum, 

W. L. S. 
* * +. * aa 
[The Value of Agglutination Methods in B.W,D. 

Sacuwen. D.T.W. No. 37. October 19th, 1931. 

582.] 

It is well known that the agglutination re- 
action in fowls affected with B. pullorum is 
subject to the most extraordinary fluctuation 
within a short space of time. The author had 
a group of 135 hens from a heavily infected 
farm subjected to the agglutination test for 
B. pullorum, Of these, 90 birds were tested 
four times and 45 twice within a period of 
three months. At the first test of the 90 group, 
28 were positive and 62 negative; second test 
12 days later other 20 birds positive; the third 
test showed the whole 62 hens to be positive, 
while at a still later test all these fowls showed 
negative reactions. The smaller group showed 
a similar variation. These results, coupled with 
the findings of Peters and Wollerscheim, who 
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observed an excellent breeding record in a flock 
of 400 reacting hens, have created considerable 
doubt in the minds of poultry breeders as to 
the value of blood testing. Owing to the rapid 
changes which can occur in the agglutination 
titre, it is not surprising that reacting hens may 
breed satisfactorily, and in general show no 
organic lesions, but the author is surprised that 
no explanation is forthcoming of the connection 
between high agglutinating titres and concur- 
rent freedom from illness. This question must 
be explained before the true value of the 
different methods of carrying out testing can be 
assessed. Consequently, the author regards it 
as unfortunate that the fresh blood agglutina- 
tion method should, at this early date, have been 
so widely employed, since unreliability in diag- 
nosis must react on the poultry breeder and 
further handicap research work in avian 
diseases. Finally, blood testing must remain 
a laboratory process. The many difficulties 
connected with this work are such that it is not 
recommended to the general practitioner. 
W. L. S. 
* * * * * 

[Tuberele Bacilli Egg Infection Experiments. 

RAUTMANN and Sprece. D.T.W. October 19th, 


1931. 597.) 


This article deals with tuberculosis in poultry, 
with special reference to egg transmission of 
the disease and the susceptibility of poultry to 
the three types of tubercle bacilli. In order to 
probe the origin of the infection, experiments 
were set up to investigate the occurrence of 
tubercle bacilli in eggs, in the blood and in the 
feces of infected hens, while another series of 
experiments deals with the effects of the avian, 
bovine and human types on eggs artificially 
inoculated. 

tggs from naturally infected hens and eggs 
from hens infected artificially with the avian, 
bovine and human types of bacillus were ex- 
amined bacteriologically and on one occasion 
only was a visible growth obtained. Acid-fast 
micro-organisms were several times detected on 
microscopical examination, but there was no 
indication that they were other than sapro- 
phytes. The authors conclude that even in 
severely infected flocks eggs containing tubercle 
bacilli are very seldom encountered. The 
second series of experiments were concerned 
with the presence of the avian bacillus in the 
blood of naturally affected fowls. In all, 403 
blood tests were carried out, several techniques 
being used. Of 148 tests in which 429 cultures 
were made (Bingold’s method) acid-fast rods 
were detected in 21 cases. The results show, 
however, that avian tuberculosis is not a 
“ bacillemia”’ as even in advanced cases it is 
not always possible to detect the micro- 
organism. The presence of avian tubercle 
bacilli in the feces of birds which showed a 
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positive reaction to the tuberculin test was de- 
tected thrice out of 41 samples examined. 

In another series of experiments 75 eggs from 
healthy hens were used and 25 were infected 
each with the avian, bovine and human tubercle 
strains, by boring the shell and inoculating the 
culture in small amounts. Control eggs were 
used. Of the eggs treated with the avian type ten 
chicks were hatched and eight survived, and all 
but one showed generalised tuberculosis on post- 
mortem, The eggs inoculated with the bovine 
bacillus showed a 20 per cent. hatch and three 
chicks survived. They all reacted to tuberculin, 
but no lesions of tuberculosis were noted on post- 
mortem, <A 52 per cent. hatch. resulted from 
the eggs inoculated with the human strain, and 
three control birds were placed in contact with 
these chicks. None of these birds died from 
tuberculosis, but on post-mortem it was possible 
in most cases to culture the micro-organism 
from the liver or to demonstrate it in stained 
sections. The authors conclude that hens 
possess considerable natural immunity to the 
bovine and human types of tuberculosis. 

W. L. S. 


* * * a x 
[Detection of Food-poisoning Bacteria in Pork. 
VERGE, J., and TureuLin, G. Rév. Gen. de Méd. 
Vét. 1932. Vol. 41, No. 481.] 


The authors suggest that although severe 
epidemics of food poisoning caused by meat are 
rare in France, many cases of gastro-intestinal 
infection or intoxication with indefinite symp- 
toms may be due to the ingestion of meat, water, 
milk, cream, ete., , contaminated by food- 
poisoning bacteria. They point out’ that 
bacteriological examination will discriminate 
between meat fit for consumption and dangerous 
meat. Bacteriological examination of meat is 
indicated if the meat is suspected either because 
of its origin (e.g., if it comes from an animal 
affected with enteritis, metritis, pyosepti- 
cemia, ete.), or because of its appearance, e.g., 
if it shows pathological lesions. Appearances 
are not always reliable, as dangerous bacteria 
may be found in careasses in good condition, 
while carcasses in mediocre condition may be 
found free from bacteria of any importance. 

The bone-marrow of the radius or tibia was 
the tissue selected for bacteriological examina- 
tion, as there is very much less chance of con- 
tamination with bacteria invading the tissues 
post-mortem, Media containing Brilliant green 
1 in 50,000 was used, as this dye prevents the 
growth of bacteria other than those of the food- 
poisoning group. By this technique B. suipestifer 
was isolated from 4 of 20 pigs examined for 
pathogenic bacteria. The authors point out that 
general application of bacteriological examina- 
tion of suspected carcasses is impractical and 


unnecessary. 
C. McG. 
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N.V.M.A. Divisional Reports 


LINCOLNSHIRE AND DISTRICT 
DIVISION* 
ANNUAL MEETING AT GRANTHAM 


The Annual General Meeting of this Division 
was held at the George Hotel, Grantham, on 
Thursday, February 11th, 1932, the President, Mr. 
G. Lockwood, occupying the chair. There were 
also present Messrs. Porter-Smith, Sugden, Hicks, 
Poles, Dowland and H. C. Reeks, junr. (Hon. Sec- 
retary), Colonel W. A. Wood (Hon. Secretary 
E.C.V.M.A.) and Mr. F. Blakemore were present 
as visitors. 

Correspondence.—(1) Apologies for absence 
from Principal Hobday, Professor Macqueen, and 
Messrs. Williams, Townsend, Runciman, Standley, 
Lang, Gooch, Bindloss and Grasby. 

(2) From the Secretary of the National Veteri- 
nary Medical Association, informing the Division 
of a resolution of the Registration Committee 
R.C.V.S. to the effect that where members of the 
profession are organised under a_ scheme 
approved by the National Veterinary Medical 
Association, to carry out free treatment for sick 
animals of the poor, no exception would be taken 
to the publication of notices indicating where 
the treatment can be obtained, provided that the 
notices are confined to the names, qualifications, 
and addresses of the veterinary surgeons partici- 
pating in the scheme. 

(3) From the Secretary of the Midland Counties 
Division, forwarding a resolution inviting an ex- 
pression of opinion as to the advisability of 
Johne’s disease being made notifiable. 

After several members had spoken as to the 
continued increase and seriousness of the dis- 
ease, it was resolved, on the proposition of the 
PRESIDENT, seconded by Mr. Hicks, that the time 
had arrived for the disease lo be made notifiable. 

(4) From the Secretary of the Royal Sanitary 
Institute, inviting the Division to send delegates 
to the Congress to be held in Brighton from June 
9th to the 16th. It was resolved that Mr. Gooch, 
senr., who usually attends the Congress, should 
be asked to represent the Division. 

Election to Membership.__Following the nomi- 
nation made by Mr. T. Holmes, at the last 
meeting, Mr. P. Emson, of Bourne, was elected a 
member of the Division. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

The following were elected to office for the 
ensuing year:— 

President.—-Mr. A. J. Hines. 

Vice-Presidents.—Messrs. Poles, Porter-Smith 


and the retiring President. 
Hon. Secretary and Treasurer.—Mr. H. C. 


Reeks. 





“*Received for publication February 22nd. 
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Paper.—-The President now called upon Captain 
K, J. S. Dowland to present his paper entitled 
“ Every-day Eye Surgery,” which was heard with 
much interest and promoted a good discussion. 

[Captain Dowland’s paper is reproduced, to- 
gether with the ensuing discussion and the 
essayist’s reply thereto, at the commencement of 
this issue.—Epb. V.R.] 

The meeting concluded with the passing of a 
hearty vote of thanks to Captain Dowland for his 
contribution. 

Harry C. Reeks, Hon. Secretary. 
* * * * 7: 


CENTRAL VETERINARY SOCIETY* 
AN “X-RAY” EVENING 

A meeting of the Central Division of the 
N.V.M.A. was held at 10, Red Lion Square, W.C.1, 
on Thursday, February 4th. 

The President (Major W. Hamilton Kirk, 
M.R.C.V.S.) occupied the chair, and the following 
Fellows were also present:—Lieut.-Colonel E. C. 
Argyle, Captain L. S. Balls, Captain R. Bennett, 
Mr. H. E. Bywater, Captain R. E. C. Bullen, 
Captain H. S. A. Dunn, Lieut.-Colonel H. 
Greenfield, Major Glyn Lloyd, Miss E. C. Knight, 
Professor J. McCunn, Captain G. Dunlop Martin, 
Major-General Sir J. Moore, Mr. W. Perryman, 
Miss K. W. Shedlock, Major R. H. Stalker, Mr. 
F. H. Stainton, Captain R. J. Stow, Mr. A. S. 
Watson, Mr. F. W. Willett, Mr. J. D. Williams, 
Professor J. G. Wright, Professor G. H. 
Wooldridge, and Captain J. F. Macdonald (Hon. 
Secretary). Seveu visitors attended the meeting. 

Apologies for absence were received from:— 
Mr. H. W. Dawes, Principal F. G. Hobday, Major 
W. H. Howe, Professor J. Macqueen, Mr. J. W. 
McIntosh, Captain S. H. Motton, Mr. H. L. Roberts, 
Lieut.-Colonel P. J. Sinipson, and Mr. M. Tailby. 

As the minutes of the February meeting had 
not been published they were postponed until 
the next-meeting. 

Correspondence.—-) From the Secretary of 
the National Horse Association of Great Britaip, 
stating: “I am sure all my Council will be 
pleased to learn that Mr. W. Perryman has been 
re-elected as your representative for a further 
period of three years, as this gentleman takes 
such a whole-hearted interest in our activities.” 

(2) From the Secretary of the N.V.M.A. acknow- 
ledging receipt of the Division’s Resolution re 
Johne’s disease, and stating that it would be laid 
before Council in due course. 

(3) From the Royal Sanitary Institute. Sir 
Jonn Moore proposed and Professor WOOLDRIDGE 
seconded the election of Mr. Bywater (or the 
President’s nominee) as the representative of the 
Association at the Royal Sanitary Institute Con- 
gress. This was carried. 

Nominations.—-The following were nominated 
for election: —Major A. A. Pryer, Mr. G. C. Knight, 
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Mr. P. J. Cautley, Mr. Jenkinson Richardson and 
Major G. E. Oxspring. 

Elections.—The following gentlemen were 
unanimously elected:—Mr. H. G. McShane, 
Chelmsford; Mr. W. C. C. Taylor, Muswell Hill; 
and Captain D. Wyllie, Wembley Park—proposed 
by the President, seconded by the Hon. Secre- 
lary. 


MORBID SPECIMENS AND CASES OF 
INTEREST 

The Hon. Secretary exhibited a small growth 
taken from a canary. The growth was situated 
in front of the wing and was growing from the 
skin. He believed it to be a feather follicle 
growth. 

The PRESIDENT exhibited the forelegs of a cat, 
on one of which could be seen a very rare lesion, 
namely, complete ankylosis of the shoulder joint. 
It was very remarkable that this joint, with its 
wide range of movement, should have become 
fixed. Fellows would see large bony deposits 
at the elbow and the wrist, the case being one 
of chronic rheumatic arthritis. Later, he would 
produce an X-ray photograph of this animal 
taken during life. 

The cat’s fore limbs were screwed up and 
deformed just as one might see in human sub- 
jects of arthritis deformans. The case was 
absolutely unique in his experience, the disease 
being hitherto regarded as one never encountered 
among domestic cats. 

The President also exhibited the tibia and 
femur of a greyhound which had fouled a fence 
whilst racing. No cause for the lameness could 
be found and a skiagraph (produced) showed 
that the bones were apparently perfect. The dog 
was removed from the Stadium Kennels and no 
more was heard of it until, one day, the Racing 
Manager gave him the two boiled-out bones. The 
articular surfaces of each bone, at the stifle joint, 
had been eroded away, the contiguous bony tissue 
much rarefied, and the external surfaces bore 
considerable calcareous deposits. All of these 
changes occurred, of course, after the skiagraph 
was taken, and he had to assume that one or 
more small fractures were present, though not 
visible in the picture. 

In reply to Professor WooLpripGe, the Presi- 
dent said he thought it required from two to three 
weeks to bring about this condition. 

The PRESIDENT invited Professor Wooldridge, 
who had brought some films, to make some re- 
marks upon them. 

Professor Woo.LpRIDGE said that the films had 
been brought to him by Major Smith and were 
of some interest. One series was from a horse 
in which the knee was very considerably en- 
larged, and the question to be determined was 
the extent to which the bone was injured. They 
all showed morbid changes in the periosteal 
areas. The surface of the bones had a sort of 
cotton-wool appearance which was probably due 
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to the film being out of focus. There was a lack 
ol clear definition for that reason, but after the 
pictures had been taken in several different posi- 
tions and at different angles, this condition was 
observed at the edges of the carpal bones, which 
indicated that the bones were definitely involved. 
As the result of this Major Smith gave an un- 
favourable prognosis; if it had not been for the 
pictures it might have been imagined that the 
thickening and enlargement of the knee were 
entirely of fibrous origin aud it might have been 
thought worth while to proceed with treatment. 
Two other films were submitted of a horse’s hock 
in which there was a difference of opinion as 
to the existence of spavin. One veterinary sur- 
geon had expressed the opinion that the horse 
had spavin, but Major Smith was unable to 
confirm this by manipulation, and subsequently 
the photographs were taken. So far as he could 
see from the pictures, Professor Wooldridge did 
not think that the tarsal bones were affected, and 
one could see the articulations and divisions 
between the respective bones of the hock. Judg- 
ing by the pictures, he was prepared to say that 
there was no indication of bone-spavin. 

Professor WriGut, referring to the films of the 
horse’s hock, expressed the opinion that spavin 
disease was frequently encountered where there 
was no palpable enlargement of the hock bones, 
nor any visible enlargement on an X-ray photo- 
graph. Upon a post-mortem examination, definite 
evidence was usually found of rarefying ostitis, 
which was the precursor of the bony exostosis 
occurring in spavin disease. Where there was 
no palpable enlargement, clinical evidence was 
of more value in diagnagsing the disease. 

Professor Woo.LpRiIpGE, while he agreed that 
the precursor of spavin was the condition men- 
tioned, said that if the ostitis and arthritis which 
preceded the bony enlargement were to be re- 
garded as spavin, it was necessary to begin with 
a clear definition of .what was spavin. He 
differentiated between “occult spavin” and 
“spavin.” It often happened that there was a 
peculiarity of gait which definitely pointed to 
the hock as the seat of the trouble, and it was 
difficult to determine in these cases whether there 
was arthritis or osteitis which would result in 
enlargement. 


Professor Wricut thought that “occult spavin”. 


ras a better description of the case. The ques- 
tion was whether the horse was sound or un- 
sound. 

Professor WooLpRIDGE said there was no doubt 
that the horse was unsound; it was lame, and 
the question was whether the veterinary surgeon 
could or could not feel spavin. 

Two further pictures were produced by Pro- 
fessor Wooldridge, which he described as bad 
films of which no-one could be proud, least of 
all the radiographer. They showed a dog lame 
in one hind quarter, and upon examination one 
felt there was trouble at the hip joint. Palpation 
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and the action of the dog proved that there was 
serious injury to the hip, but il was a question 
whether there was a luxation of the hip joint 
or a fracture of the neck of the femur. An X-ray 
was taken, which indicated that the head of 
the femur appeared to be definitely in the 
acetabulum. This film not giving satisfaction, 
another one was taken and again the head still 
appeared in the socket. Feeling that the diagnosis 
as to the alteration of position was correct, 
another X-ray was taken. If il proved to be a 
luxation, it could be successfully reduced, but 
if a fracture, severe manipulation was the worst 
thing for the dog. The third X-ray taken showed 
that the head of the femur was lying across the 
shaft of the ilium, a very distinct dislocation. - 
Had reliance been placed on the first picture, 
the case would have gone wrong. The disloca- 
tion was afterwards reduced and the dog com-- 
pletely recovered. 

Mr. G. DuNLop MAriin asked how long it was 
before it was reduced. 

Professor WooLpRipGe stated that it was only 
a few days, although they had successful reduc- 
tions three weeks after the joint was out of 
position. The difficulty was to restrain move- 
ment. He cited the case of a Scotch terrier where 
he trussed the affected leg to the body and fixed 
it tightly with strappings or bandages. The leg 
remained in position and the dog recovered. If 
a luxation was reduced within 24 hours, lameness 
often passed away in two or three days. 

Mr. F. H. STarnron enquired as to the method 
of reduction. 

Professor Woo.LpripGe said it was under deep 
narcosis—morphia assisted by chloroform—in 
order to get relaxation of the muscles. The leg 
was grasped firmly above the hock with one 
hand, the other being placed above the hip and 
a strong pull exerted with an outward rotation. 
The rotation was to release it from above the 
acetabulum and to bring it back. The twist and 
the extension together allowed it to fall back 
into position, the pull alone not being satisfac- 
tory. A second pair of hands was often required 
to get a sufficient amount of traction. 

OTHER BUSINESS 

In reference to the Sub-Committee appointed 
to deal with a scheme of treatment for poor 
persons’ animals in connection with the 
R.S.P.C.A., the Committee recommended the 
sending of a circular letter to practising veteri- 
nary surgeons in the County of London and the 
Suburbs. Dr. McCunn suggested that the letter 
should be read, but it was pointed out that it 
was merely in the form of a questionnaire. Pro- 
fessor Woo.LpRIDGE having suggested that the 
recommendation of the Committee was in the 
nature of an Interim Report, it was agreed to 
let the letter be sent out. The meetings of the 
Committee would be resumed in a fortnight’s 
time. 
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With regard to the use of the epidiascope thai 
evening, it was proposed to recommend the 
Council to consider favourably making a contri- 
bution towards the cost of the hire of the 
apparatus. The Presipent thought that the 
Society should acquire an apparatus for itself 
and thanked the members for the kind suggestion. 
of which he did not wish to avail himself. 

Mr. DuNN enquired whether the use of the 
word “Surgery” by the P.D.S.A. could be 
stopped. The PRESIDENT stated that it was per- 
fectly legal and could not be stopped. 

The meeting terminated with the passing of a 
very hearty vote of thanks to the President for 


his Paper and Demonstration, and also for 


presiding over the discussion. 
J. F. Macponatp, Hon. Secretary. 








A FELINE “DRUG FIEND” 


The Editor of the Morning Post recently pub- 
lished the following contribution to his corres- 
pondence columns:—* Sir,—A cat whose miaouw 
is law—more or less—in my household, and who 
—if in responsive mood—answers to the name 
of Dooley, at the moment is under grave suspicion 
of being a drug fiend. 

“His ‘dope’ is camphor. Let there be the 
tiniest piece in the house, he will find it, and 
give his mistress no rest until the intervening 
cupboard door is opened to allow of his intrusive 
= sliding it into view. Ecstatic lickings of 
he find follow. 

“(ne evening this week, having caught cold, 
my small daughter was anointed with camphor- 
ated oil before retiring. Her slumbers were 
rudely disturbed by our camphor-crazy cat, who 
licked her hands and tried to get his head down 
the neck of her night robe. ‘ 

“What should [I do? Buy a large piece of 
camphor, nee it in a garden shed, and let Dooley 
lick his fill when the craving seizes him, or re- 
move temptation entirely? 

“The League of Nations has issued all sorts 
of chatty little books in return for Britain’s annual 
subscription—-t182,000 it is this year-—but there 
is nothing in their official catalogue dealing with 
the Craving for Camphor in Cats that I can find, 
and so [ appeal to your readers. 

DooLEy’s OWNER.?} 


In a later issue a correspondent writes:— 

“ Dooley’s owner may be interested to know 
that | once possessed a cat with exactly the same 
craving for camphor as Dooley shows. I was 
puzzled for some time by this peculiar taste until 
| discovered that what he really wanted was the 
oil which he had learned to associate with the 
smell of camphor. I then used to give him small 
spoonsful of olive oil occasionally. He was 
delighted with this, and after having the oil fairly 
regularly, ceased to display any interest in 
camphor. I recommend the cure to the owner of 
Dooley. 

. * . * * 


ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE 
LONDON GAZETTE-—WAR OFFICE——-REGULAR ARMY 
March 11th.--The following to be Lieutenants 
(on prob.) (March 12th):—-W. J. Gray, J. R. 
Stewart, P. A, Reeves. 





DISEASE SITUATION _ IN 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


COMMISSION OF ENQUIRY UNDER 
LIEUT.-COLONEL MAX HENRY 

Early in November last Lieut.-Colonel Max 
Henry, B.v.SC., M.R.C.v.S., Chief Veterinary 
Officer of the Agricultural Department of New 
South Wales, who had been appointed a Royal 
Commissioner to investigate the administration 
of the regulations under the Stock Diseases Act, 
with particular reference to the restriction of 
the movement of cattle from the Kimberley 
Districts, commenced the hearing of evidence at 
Parliament House, Perth. 

In the course of the evidence laid before the 
Commissioner in this enquiry, which was of an 
exhaustive nature and which was continued 
throughout the month, it was stated that the 
general policy of the Department of Agriculture 
was to protect the health of the stock of the 
State. In doing so there was co-operation with 
the Commonwealth to prevent new diseases from 
entering the State. That was supplemented by 
the work of the Veterinary Branch, which en- 
deavoured to prevent from spreading diseases 
already in the State. With the object of con- 
trolling diseases and, if possible, eradicating 
the less serious ones, the Minister for Agricul- 
ture had established a veterinary branch. At 
the head of it was a Chief Veterinary Officer 
who was also Chief Inspector of Stock so as to 
comply with the provisions of the Stock Diseases 
Act. There was also a veterinary Bacteriologist, 
Dr. H. W. Bennetts, and five or six qualified 
officers. 

The policy of the veterinary organisation was 
to put as many officers as possible into the 
country to advise farmers how to prevent disease 
and how to combat it, with a view to enabling 
the building up of both a beef-raising industry 
and a dairying industry. 

The principal infectious diseases of stock in 
Western Australia were pleuro-pneumonia, tick 
fever, blackleg, actinomycosis, tuberculosis, con- 
tagious abortion, tick infestation, and buffalo 
fly. The diseases prevalent north of the 20th 
parallel of latitude were pleuro-pneumonia, 
tuberculosis, tick fever and buffalo fly, and those 
in the southern portion were blackleg, tuber- 
culosis, actinomycosis and contagious abortion. 
The stock inspectors were not qualified, but were 
chosen for their experience among cattle. Meat 
inspection was carried out by the Public Health 
Department, which notified the veterinary 
branch of any cases of disease detected at the 
slaughterhouses. The cattle population of 
Western Australia in 1929 was 836,646, and 
there had since been no marked variation. 

The history of pleuro-pneumonia (which 
disease formed the principal subject of investi- 
gation) was outlined. ‘The first case in Western 
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Australia was reported in 1897, the disease 
having broken out among a team of working 
bullocks which had been imported from South 
Australia. Rapid spread followed, and in 1930 
it became necessary to review the position. It 
was decided that all West Kimberley cattle 
should be slaughtered in quarantine areas pro- 
vided at the Midland Junction abattoirs, Owen’s 
Anchorage or Kalgoorlie abattoirs. At the end 
of the season the number of stations infected 
was 12. 

Mr. C. R. Toop, veterinary officer stationed 
in the West Kimberleys, said that he had de- 
tected pleuro-pneumonia on cattle in the field. 
On the Kimberley Downs he had found 80 cases 
of pleuro-pneumonia in one muster. Reports 
seemed to indicate that inoculation had stopped 
the spread of the disease, but he could not say 
whether inoculation was effective or not. Since 
he had been in the Kimberleys the cattle tick 
had not invaded any further territory. The 
cattle tick area could be limited by the nine- 
teenth parallel south of that parallel, and south- 
east of Anna Plains there were some mud springs 
where tick were present, but when the cattle left 
that locality the tick died. The country about 
Broome was the worst for tick infestation in the 
West Kimberley. The buffalo fly had advanced 
about 100 miles down the coast in the last four 
years. 

Dr. Harold William Bennetts, veterinary 
pathologist of the State Agricultural Depart- 
ment, who was seconded to the Council for 
Scientific and Industrial Research, said that 
when a case of pleuro-pneumonia was detected 
in the field or in the abattoirs specimens were 
generally sent to him. He produced specimens 
of pleuro-pneumonia, which had occurred in 
Western Australia. He detailed the system of 
identification of specimens, and submitted other 
technical evidence. 

Dealing with the buffalo fly, Leslie John 
Newman, Government entomologist, said that as 
far as was known, the fly had come from Darwin 
through the East Kimberleys to the West 
Kimberleys in 1924. Prior to 1925 there were 
no records that the fly had reached the west 
coast. Since then the fly had gradually moved 
southward, until it was now as far south as 
Wallal. The present distribution extended to 
just below the 20th parallel of latitude. Ento- 
mologically, the danger of the spread of the fly 
lay either in its transhipment from north to 
south by steamer or by cattle overlanding during 
«au favourable season. He regarded the country 
south of the 28th parallel as a possible home 
for the buffalo fly. When it was found that the 
fly had come to the North-West coast, precau- 
tions were at once taken and quarantine areas 
were imposed. Methods of combating the fly 
at the port of export of cattle to the south were 
perfected. The cattle tick was found through 





most of the Kimberley country, and it was now 
down to region of Anna Plains, south of Broome. 
The dry summer months in the south-west inhi- 
bited the reproductive powers of the tick. As 
far as that part of the State was concerned, the 
buffalo fly was the major problem. 

William Henry Berry, Acting Chief Inspector 
of the Health Department, said that he con- 
trolled the staff of inspectors engaged on meat 
inspection and general sanitation. Considering 
the number of animals slaughtered in the metro- 
politan area, there were very few cases of 
pleuro-pneumonia. If the animal was simply 
affected with pleuro in the lung, and there were 
no fevered or septic conditions present, the 
lungs were condemned, but the carcass was 
passed. 

In the course of further evidence a number 
of pastoralists submitted evidence in an 
endeavour to prove that movement of cattle res- 
trictions should be abolished or modified. On 
the other hand, dairymen of the metropolitan 
area expressed their desire to be protected as 
much as possible from the introduction of cattle 
disease. 

Mr. Frederick Murray-Jones, who at the time 
ef the institution of the regulations of 
October, 1929 (dealing with control of station 
cattle from the Kimberleys) was _ Chief 
Veterinary Officer, said they were in force 
to-day and they were made on his recom- 
mendation. The question of pleuro-pneumonia 
was considered. For 1929, 134 cases of 
pleuro-pneumonia were discovered, which was 
considered — serious. He relinquished his 
office on February 28th, 1930. He did not con- 
sider the 134 cases sufficiently serious to warrant 
a total embargo on the distribution of Kimberley 
cattle. The department’s first action was to 
deal with the cattle affected and with contacts. 
Clean cattle from clean stations were still 
allowed free distribution. During his five years’ 
in charge of the Stock Department, he knew 
of no case of pleuro-pneumonia reported outside 
the quarantine areas. His opinion was that 
there must be direct contact with an infected 
animal for the transmission of pleuro-pneu- 
monia. Inoculation was, in his opinion, the only 
effective instrument to control .and check the 
spread of the disease. Inoculation and a period 
of three to six months’ quarantine before ship- 
ping would ensure a degree of protection against 
shipping infected animals. There was, how- 
ever, the possibility of inoculating a carrier, 
which might not necessarily show the symptoms. 

Witness produced portions of a report by him 
on ‘‘the huge decline” in cattle between 1923 
and 1927. He had attributed the decline to the 
general transition from cattle raising to that of 
the sheep and wool, an industry with less risks 
and greater profits. In the future they must 
look to the Kimberleys for beef supplies, that 
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part of the State producing a surplus which 
could not be marketed owing to the inadequacy 
of sea transport. Assuming that inoculation 
was decided upon, it would be possible without 
inuch difficulty to cultivate virus at Derby or 
Broome. 

The Royal Commissioner will report to the 
Government in due course. 


THE DANGEROUS DRUGS BILL, 
1932 


In our Parliamentary column this week we 
reproduce the observations made by Mr. O. 
Stanley in moving the second reading of the 
above Bill, and in this connection it is interesting 
to note that, in the Supplement to the British 
Medical Journal of March 5th there is published 
the full text of a reply by Sir Malcolm Delevingne 
to an enquiry addressed to him by Dr. Alfred 
Cox, the Medical Secretary to the British Medical 
Association, as to “the net additional effects which 
the proposed legislation, if enacted in its present 
form, would have on the practitioners con- 
— In the course of this reply Sir Malcolm 
said :— 

* Of the drugs in the second class (Sub-Section 
(1), Clause 1, of the Dangerous Drugs Bill, 1932) 
the first subsdivision comprises ecgonine, the- 
baine, and the ethers of morphine, other than 
codeine and dionin, and the second codeine and 
dionin. Of the drugs in this group, ecgonine, 
as being the ‘ raw material’ of cocaine, is already 
under the Acts. Thebaine is also the ‘raw 
material’ of certain drugs of addiction. I under- 
stand that thebaine as such is very little, if at all, 
used in medicines. It does not occur in the 
‘British Pharmacopeeia,’ and the only reference 
to it in the ‘ British Pharmaceutical Codex’ is a 
statemeul that it is one of the alkaloids of opium. 
Among a very large number of national health 
insurance prescriptions examined, no case of the 
prescription of thebaine has been noticed. If 
used at all, it presumably is only used in very 
special cases, and probably only on prescription. 
The ethers of morphine, other than codeine and 
dionin, are also, according to our information, 
very little, if at all, used in this country, and it 
is found that they are being utilised by the illicit 
traffickers for conversion in to drugs of addic- 
tion. A great trade, in particular in peronin, has 
been going on with the Far East for some time 
past. So far as this is concerned, I do not think 
the effect of the new Bill will be to cause any 
inconvenience to the medical profession or to 
hamper them in any way. 

“ As regards the second group—-that is, codeine 
and dionin and their salts—the position is 
different, codeine in particular being widely and 
extensively used by the medical professions of 
the various countries. A considerable controversy 
raged at Geneva round this group. There were 
those who wished to apply the full provisions of 
the Geneva Convention of 1925 to codeine, on 
the ground that it could be converted into drugs 
of addiction. They argued this way: codeine 
being usually manufactured from morphine, it 
is open to a manufacturer, if codeine remains 
exempt from control, as at present, to buy codeine 
in the open market without the knowledge of the 
Government; he can then divert a corresponding 
amount of morphine into the illicit traffic and ex- 
plain its disappearance by saying that he has con- 
verted it into the codeine. It was argued, on the 
other hand, that as codeine can be used instead 
or morphine to a very large extent, and is not 











itself a drug of addiction, it would be a mistake 
to do anything to discourage or hamper its use 
by subjecting it to the same restriction as 
morphine or heroin. It was finally agreed that 
codeine and dionin should only be brought under 
the provisions of the 1925 Convention which 
relate to manufacture, import, export, and whole- 
sale trade. Sub-Section (3) of Clause 2 of the 
Bill now before the Lords has been inserted to 
enable the Secretary of State to carry out these 
provisions of the new Convention. There will 
be no interference, therefore, with the use of 
these drugs in medical practice. 

“There is one other provision of the Bill to 
which I might refer—that is, the provision in 
Sub-section (1) of Clause 2, which requires that 
any product (not in use for medical or scientific 
purposes on the day that the Convention was 
signed) obtained from any of the phenanthrene 
alkaloids of opium or the ecgonine alkaloids of 
the coca leaf shall not be manufactured for the 
purpose of trade or traded in until the Govern- 
ment is satisfied that it is of medical or scientific 
value. This provision gives effect to Article 11 
of the new Convention. The reason for its in- 
clusion was that the illicit traffickers and those 
who supply them are constantly at work to 
devise new drugs of addiction to which the pro- 
visions of the Conventions and laws in existence 
for the time being do not apply. This provision, 
while it should not have the effect of hindering 
genuine medical or scientific research, will, it is 
hoped, effectually close the door to practices of 
the kind described.” 


IN PARLIAMENT 


VETERINARY SURGEONS (IRISH FREE STATE 
AGREEMENT) ACT 

On Friday of last week a Royal Commission 
consisting of the Lord Chancellor, the Earl of 
Onslow and Lord Mount Temple gavg the Royal 
Assent to the Veterinary Surgeons (Irish Free 
State Agreement) Act. Now that this measure has 
been placed upon the Statute Book, it will be 
made the subject of an authoritative article in an 
early issue. 








* * * * 


DANGEROUS DRUGS BILL 

In the House of Commons on March 14th, Mr. 
QO. STANLEY, in moving the second reading, said 
that the reason for the introduction of that Bill 
was to enable His Majesty’s Government to ratify 
a Convention which took place at Geneva in the 
summer. The House would know that this 
country had always been to the front in attempt- 
ing to regulate the traffic in dangerous drugs. 
During last summer a largely-attended conference 
was held at Geneva to discuss the question. The 
scheme for regulation which was proposed by 
His Majesty’s Government was, as a matter of fact, 
not accepted by the conference, and they were 
bound to point out that, in their view, the scheme 
which finally formed the basis of the Convention 
had a certain defect and would present difficul- 
ties in practice. Even so, they acknowledged that 
the scheme was an advance on the present posi- 
tion, and they therefore became one of the 
signatories to the Convention. To enable them 
to ratify that Convention, it was necessary to 
make certain minor Amendments of the existing 
law. To a large extent, they would be enabled to 

ut the Convention into force under the existing 

angerous Drugs Act, but there were two main 
particulars in which it might be neces.ary to 
make an alteration. The first was in rega.d to 
certain derivatives of opium which were ;ot 
habit-forming drugs in themselves, but wee 
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capable of easily being converted into such. In 
accordance with the Convention it was necessary 
to take power to deal with them. 

The two drugs which were mainly concerned 
were commonly known as codeine and dionin, 
although they would probably be more familiar 
to hon. Members under their more scientific name 
as methylmorphine and ethylmorphine. The 
House would realise that they included those 
drugs with their respective salts. They were not 
in themselves drugs medicinally, although they 
were capable of being converted into such drugs. 
They were drugs of a useful character which 
were more and more generally being used as a 
substitute for more dangerous drugs in medical 
preparations. Although they found it necessary 
under the Convention to have some control over 
them, they did not want to establish a control 
of such rigidity as would interfere with their 
proper purpose and use. They intended, there- 
fore under Sub-section (3) of Clause 2 to extend 
Part III of the Dangerous Drugs Act and control 
the process of manufacture of those two drugs, 
with this alteration, that they were enabled, in 
the Order which brought that extension into 
force, to make a certain modification, and to 
make, therefore, in the case of those two drugs, 
a less rigid control than was usual under Part III. 
It would be found that, when they brought that 
control into force, it would affect neither the 
retail trade nor the use of those drugs in medical 
preparations. He felt sure that it would not inter- 
fere in any way with legitimate trade in those 
drugs. 

The other alteration that had to be made was 
in regard to certain new derivatives of opium 
or the coca leaf, which might be invented or 
found in years to come. They had had the diffi- 
culty up to now that they had not been able to 
deal with new inventions. The scheme as pro- 
posed under Clause 2, Sub-sections (1) and (2) 
of this Bill was as follows:—‘ First of all, you 
should start from a complete ban on the trade or 
manufacture of any such new derivatives, and, 
after that, should it be found that any new in- 
vention of this kind is of medical or scientific 
value, the ban can be lifted. The next step is 
that this new-found drug should be submitted to 
the League of Nations for their report as_ to 
whether it is a drug of addiction or a drug which 
is capable of being so converted. If it is found 
that this new drug has no medical or scientific 
value, then the ban is not lifted. If it is found 
that the drug is of medical or scientific value, 
then the ban is lifted. If the League of Nations 
find that it is a drug of addiction, then we bring 
into operation Part III of the principal Act. If 
they find that it is not a drug of addiction but 
capable of being converted into one, then we are 
entitled to use the same procedure as I have 
already detailed to the House in the case of the 
other two drugs.” . 

Finally, as to the date at which this Bill was to 
come into force. It was to be brought into opera- 
tion by Order-in-Council, the necessity for that 
being that that Convention would not come into 
force until it was ratified by 25 of the signatories, 
including at least four of the main manufacturing 
countries, and it was necessary therefore, to re- 
= a discretion as to when it should come into 
orce. 

Sir WILFRID SuGDEN: “I know very well that 
this Bill is wanted and that we have only four 
minutes in which to discuss it, but I want to 
ask a question in respect of its ae. Has 
it the consent of the Veterinary Surgeons, of the 
British Medical Association, or of the Society of 
Pharmacists of Great Britain and Ireland? These 
are the three bodies that are mainly and most 





intensely interested in what is being done in 
regard to drugs. In respect of the application of 
it, have these three great national bodies been 
consulted and have they given their agreement 
to its provisions? 

Mr. STANLEY: “ The Convention which this Bill 
is intended to ratify was concluded in _ the 
summer. It has been Jaid before Parliament and 
forms the subject of a White Paper which is well 
known to the bodies interested, and, in view of 
the fact that we have received no representations 
against it, | think we can conclude that the Bill 
is agreed to.” 

As reported in our last issue the Bill was read 
a second time, and committed to a Committee of 


the Whole House. 
* * * * - 


MECHANISATION 


In the House of Commons on March 15th, on 
the report of the Vote for the number of men on 
the establishment of the Army—137,737 of all 
ranks, 

Brigadier-General H. C. Brown regretted the 
conversion of two Cavalry regiments into 
armoured car regiments. He said that we had 
fewer mounted regiments than any other army 
in the world and more need of them. 

Mr. Durr Cooper, Financial Secretary, War 
Office, said that although the Government realised 
that the Cavalry played an important part and 
had no intention of reducing them, he could hold 
out no hope that they would reverse their de- 
cision with regard to the two armoured car 
regiments and remount them. It was true that 
they cost more, but that was natural at the begin- 
ning of an experiment. 

The Vote was agreed to, 

* * K * * 


The following questions and answers were 
recorded in the House of Commons recently:— 


DAIRY HERDS (DISEASE) 


Captain HEILGERS asked the Minister of Agri- 
culture whether he is contemplating any action to 
control the ravages of Johne’s disease among the 
herds of dairy cattle in this country? 

Sir J. Grtmour: As I stated on February 11th 
in my announcement on the subject of agricul- 
tural policy, the Government have undertaken to 
investigate the means of securing a reduction of 
disease among dairy herds: Johne’s disease will 
be included in this investigation. 


MILK INDUSTRY (REORGANISATION) 


Captain ELListon asktd the Minister of Agricul- 
ture whether, in view of the connection of the 
milk supply with various aspects of health and 
the prevention of disease, representation will be 
given to the public health interests on the com- 
mission for the reorganisation of the milk in- 
dustry? . 

Sir J. Gir_mour: I regret I cannot undertake to 
give representation on the Commission to any 

articular interest, but I will, however, bear my 
1i0n. and gallant Friend’s suggestion in mind. 


“MILK AND DAIRIES ACT. 


Mr. TuHoRNE asked the Minister of Health 
whether any cases have been brought to his 
notice arising from neglect to conform with the 
regulations of the Milk and Dairies Act, so far as 
cowsheds and cowhouses are concerned; and, if 
so, what action he has taken in the matter? 

Mr. E. Brown: In the limited time at his dis- 
posal, my right hon. Friend has been unable to 
trace any recent cases. The enforcement of the 
provisions of the Milk and Dairies Order is a 
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matter for the local authorities and not for my 
Department, and where any alleged contravention 
of the Order is brought to my right hon. Friend’s 
notice the first action is to communicate with 
the responsible local authority. 


PIGS (IMPORT LICENCE) 

Mr. Lewis asked the Minister of Agriculture if, 
in pursuance of the discretion allowed to him 
under Section 27 of the Diseases of Animals Act, 
1894, he will reconsider the application made 
to his Department by Mr. R. Browning, of Tey 
Brook, Great Tey, Essex, in November last, for 
a licence to import two Landrace pigs from 
Denmark, as the reason for the application is 
for the purpose of improving the quality of that 
farmer’s pigs? 

Sir J. Grtmour: I have reviewed this matter 
and see no reason for altering the decision already 
reached. 

Mr. Lewis: Am I to understand that the 
Minister is not willing to give a licence to any 
stockbreeder to import any of his stock? 

Sir J. Grtmour: The rule is that if a breed 
society brings stock into the country we consider 
it, but in individual cases like this it is unneces- 
sary. We take the view that it is undesirable, 
particularly in view of the amount of foot-and- 
mouth disease that exists in foreign countries. 

Mr. Pike: Will the right hon. Gentleman bear 
in mind the suggestion that breeders abroad are 
more likely to protect their own bacon than that 
of other people? 





MILK GRADE DESIGNATIONS 


Commenting on the statement made in reply 
to Lord Scone by the Minister of Health, in the 
House of Lords recently, that he could not con- 
template the introduction of legislation on the 
subject of the re-classification of the various 
grades of milk, the North British Agriculturist 
says:—“ In other words, Lord Scone was driving 
at what we have always contended, that the 
present grade names of special milk standards 
are misleading to the sulle. whose knowledge 
of the production technicalities of milk can cer- 
tainly not be acclaimed as_ intimate. The 
Minister of Health’s answer, in the negative, is 
presumably due to the need for legislation re- 
quired to introduce the change. Time and more 
pressing business preclude that, at the moment, 
for the Minister of Agriculture would himself 
require to have a finger in the pie before a 
recasting of the grade names could be brought 
into force. It was under the Milk (Special 
Designations) Order, 1923, that the present grades 
became law, and since then any efforts launched, 
in order to rectify the present misleading terms, 
have both been feeble and abortive. Some sec- 
tion of the community must be quite satisfied 
with the nomenclature, otherwise public opinion 
and trade interests would by this time have had 
redress in the matter, had they considered the 
anomalies of the designations in any way 
inimical to their own interests. Curious, it is, 
how placidly we all sit and accept the situation 
as it is.” 

* * * * * 


Mineral feeds, vitamin carriers, such as cod 
liver oil, bountiful supplies of protein in the 
ration, and other methods of fortifying the ration 
of dairy cows have all completely failed in aiding 
cows to resist Bang’s disease, in a carefully 
planned experiment that has been in progress 
four years at the Wisconsin Station, 
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Notes and News 
DIARY OF EVENTS 


March 31st.—Meeting of the Dumfries and 
Galloway Division, N.V.M.A., at 
Carlisle. 

April i1st.—R.C.V.S. 
1932-33. 

April 6th.—R.C.V.S. Registration Committee. 

April 7th.—R.C.V.S. Examination, Registra- 
tion and Parliamentary Com- 
mittees. 

April 8th.—R.C.V.S. Library and Finance 
Committees; Council Meetings. 

April 11th.—N.V.M.A. Committee Meetings, 
Edinburgh. 

April 12th.—N.V.M.A. 
Edinburgh. 

April 14th.— Meeting of the Central Division, 
N.V.M.A., at 10, Red Lion 
Square, W.C.1. 

April 15th.—Meeting of the Mid-West and South 
Wales Division, N.V.M.A., at 
Bath. 

May 5th.—R.C.V.S. Last day for Nomina- 
tions for election to Council. 

May 12th.—D.V.S.M. Examination entries 
due. 

May 19th.—R.C.V.S. Council Election Voting 
Papers issued. 

May 26th.—R.C.V.S. Last day for receipt of 
Voting Papers. 

June 2nd.—R.C.V.S. Annual General Meet- 
ing. V.V.B. Fund = Annual 
General Meeting. 

June 9th.—D.V.S.M. Written Examination 


Annual Fees due 


Council Meeting, 


begins. 

June 138th.—D.V.S.M. Oral Examination 
begins. 

June 29th.—R.C.V.S. Committee Meetings 
begin. 


June 30th.—R.C.V.S. Annual Dinner. 
July 1st.—R.C.V.S. Council Meetings. 
July 6th.—R.C.V.S. Summer Examinations 


begin. 
Aug. 8th-13th.—N.V.M.A. Jubilee Congress at 
Folkestone. 
* * * * . 


R.C.V.S. OBITUARY 


Roots, William, 245, Preston Drove, Brighton, 
Sussex. Graduated London, March 3ist, 1873, 
Died March 16th, 1932. 

SLocock, Sydney Howard, Hounslow, Middle- 
sex, Graduated London, March 28th, 1882. 
—— July 13th, 1888. Died March 16th, 

SNOWBALL, William Dempster, 2, Massey 
Avenue, Dunedin, New Zealand. Graduated Lon- 
<n January 5th, 1884. Died December 24th, 


THE LATE MR. S. H. SLOCOCK 
News of the passing of Mr. Sydney Howard 
Slocock, announced above, will be received with 
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the most profound regret by his very wide circle 
of personal friends in the profession, who loved 
his genial personality and who recognised the 
great value of his long and devoted service to the 
profession, not only as a very capable practi- 
tioner but as one who took a very effective and 
prominent part in its corporate life. 

In the activities of our own Association Mr. 
Slocock played a more than useful role as 
Member of Council, N.V.M.A., for a number of 
years, while he was a valued participant in early 
Congresses, at one of which (Great Yarmouth, 
1907) he presented a highly-appreciated contribu- 
tion on sterility in mares. It is, however, by 
reason of his long association with the governing 
body of the profession that Mr. Slocock placed 
its members most heavily in its debt. First 
elected to Council, R.C.V.S., in 1909, he served 
continuously to 1929, and achieved the well- 
merited honour of the Presidency of the Royal 
College 1924-25, when he filled the Chair with 
ability and distinction. The deceased gentleman 
officiated as Vice-President, R.C.V.S., in the years 
1911, 1914, 1922 and 1925. 

Mr. Slocock was ever an enthusiastic supporter 
of benevolent activity within the profession. 
A Life Member of the Victoria Veterinary Benevo- 
lent Fund, he occupied the Presidential chair 
of that institution from 1914-27, and his devoted 
service to the Fund in that capacity during the 
difficult years of the War onl after—will ever 
be remembered with appreciation and gratitude. 

Mr. Slocock was formerly County Veterinary 
Officer under the Board of Agriculture, and had 
the oversight of Southall Cattle Market. During 
the War he was in charge of the veterinary hos- 
pital at Hounslow Barracks. 

The interment took place at Heston Parish 
Church, Hounslow, on Monday, when a_ very 
large number of residents attended in tribute of 
respect to one whom all held in the _ highest 
esteem and regard. The Royal College of Veteri- 
nary Surgeons’ was represented by Dr. F. Bullock, 
Secretary and Registrar, while Mr. J. W. McIntosh 
represented the National Veterinary Medical 
Association and the Central Veterinary Society, 
of which Division the deceased was an old and 
valued member. Other members of the profes- 
sion present were Mr. Willett, of Staines, and 
Captain Sydney Villar. 








THE LATE MR. WM. ROOTS 


In the death of Mr. Roots the profession loses 
a member who, prior to his retirement to 
Brighton in 1924, was one of the most respected 
practitioners in South London, where he carried 
on an old family practice at Winchester Street, 
Southwark. 

A strict churchman, the late Mr. Roots was a 
prominent worker for St. Saviour’s Cathedral, 
Southwark, officiating as a member of the Cor- 
poration of W ardens of the Cathedral, and was 
associated with public work in other ways. He 
had been a Freemason since 1881, and had held 
high offices, among them being those of Grand 
Officer of England, Past Assistant Standard 
Bearer, P.M. and founder of the Borough Lodge, 
2589, and P.Z. of the Royal Jubilee Chapter. 
Freemasonry was, indeed, his greatest interest 
outside his profession. 

At the interment, which took place at the 
Brighton and Preston Cemetery on Saturday, Mr. 
J. W. Pritchard, of Brighton, represented the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, while there 
was a large London and local Masonic represen- 


tation, 
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THE LATE Mr. W. S. SNOWBALL 

Concerning the late Mr. W. S. Snowball, who 
was the eldest son of the late Mr. Matthew 
Snowball, Veterinary Surgeon, Huntly, Aberdeen- 
shire, the Otago Daily Times (Dunedin) says:— 

“His passing will be sincerely mourned in 
Dunedin and further afield, for he was a 
“straight” man in the fullest meaning of the term, 
highly sagged in his profession, and withal com- 
panionable, ready to think the best of and do 
his best for his fellows. 

“Mr. Snowball was born at Huntly, in Aber- 
deenshire, 68 years ago, and was educated at the 
Gordons School. He took his degree in London 
at the Royal Veterinary College in 1884, and went 
to Australia in 1887, practising at Ballarat. In 
1897 he was appointed manager of the Dunedin 
City Abattoirs, the first abattoirs to commence 
operations in New Zealand. Later, he joined the 
Department of Agriculture, and for 13 vears held 
the position of district superintendent of the 
veterinary division for Otago and Southland, 
Upon his retirement in Sughovaber, 1929, Mr. 
Snowball again became manager of the Dunedin 
City Abattoirs, a position which he held up till 
the time of his death. He was a vice-president 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, and honorary veterinary surgeon to the 
Dunedin Jockey Club and the Forbury Park Trot- 
ting Club for many years. During the war he 
was Lieutenant-Colonel of the New Zealand 
Veterinary Corps. He was well known as a 
bowler, being in the Caversham Club for a time 
and subsequently in the St. Clair Club. In the 
exercise of his profession he was brought into 
contact with racing owners and trainers, who 
frequently consulted him as to the complaints of 
their horses and had the fullest confidence in his 
skill and probity. 

“Mrs. Snowball survives her husband, and the 
family consists of a son and tw o daughters.” 


DEATH OF DR. M. BURGI 


The veterinary profession has sustained a great 
loss in the passing of Professor Dr. M. Burgi, 
Director of the Swiss Veterinary Office, who died 
at Bern on March 3rd. Dr. Biirgi was one of 
the most prominent representatives of the veteri- 
nary profession in Switzerland, an excellent 
organiser and, as it has justly been said of him, 
a true friend. He developed the system of 
control of animal diseases to a high standard and 
improved the frontier Veterinary Service. Pro- 
fessor Biirgi was a well-known scientist in all 
countries. He was Vice-President of the Inter- 
national Office of Animal Diseases and Honorary 
Associate of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, London. 

In reference to the subject of this announce- 
ment Colonel Young writes: “I had the honour 
and pleasure of being received by Dr. Burgi while 
in Switzerland and still remember his kindness 
and willingness to show me the ststem of veteri- 
nary inspection relative to meat inspection and 
the control of contagious diseases throughout his 
country, on the subject of which he gave me the 
fullest details, It was quite evident he was a 
keen and capable organiser and also a scientist. 

“Many of us who attended the International 
Veterinary Congress in London had the pleasure 
of being introduced to Dr. Biirgi, were charmed 
with his ae personality, and at once recog- 
nised he was an outstanding member of our 
een Ae nl 

“He appeared in the best of health and the 
news of his sudden death has come as a shock 
to us all. Our sympathies go out to his relatives 
and to all his colleagues in Switzerland for their 
irreparable loss.” 
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PERSONAL 
Appointments.—The Local Appointments’ Com- 
missioners have notified the Corporation of 
Limerick of the appointment of Mr. J. J. Dundon 
as Chief Veterinary Inspector for the aa at a 
salary of £500 per annum, and also of the follow- 
ing inspectors at a salary of £450 per annum:— 
Messrs. T. Harnett, F. Crowne, T. J. Nolan and 
T. P. McDonnell. Previously there had been seven 
on the staff of Veterinary Inspectors doing duty 
in the city under the Fresh Meat Act, but some 
time ago the Corporation received a letter from 
the Department stating that, in view of the fact 
that two of the city bacon factories had suspended 
operations, there would be a reduction in the 
number of inspectors, with the result stated above. 
Messrs. Dundon and Harnett have been doing duty 
at Limerick since the Act came into force. 


“The appointment of Mr. G. A. Howe, of 
Buxton, as Secretary and Chief Accountant of 
the White Star Line, will give pleasure to his 
many friends in the county,” says the Derby 
Daily Telegraph. “He belongs to a well-known 
Derbyshire family, and his father, a veterinary 
surgeon by profession, was Mayor of Buxton last 
year. 

“Mr. Howe, who was educated at Denstone, 
raduated with honours in history and law at 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, and is a chartered 
accountant. He joined the White Star Line as 
Assistant Accountant in 1922, and was appointed 
Assistant Secretary a year later.” 


* * * * * 


LONDON VAN HORSE PARADE 


There is no more popular event in the 
Londoner’s Easter Holiday programme than the 
Annual Parade of London van horses which takes 
place each Easter Monday in the Inner Circle 
at Regent’s Park. It is gratifying to know that 
this year’s parade—the twenty-fourth of the series 
has attracted an entry which shows no diminu- 
tion, and that 489 single horse vans and 61 pair 
horse vans will come before the judges, who will 
commence their protracted task at 9.30 a.m. Prior 
to judging, the animals must have passed the 
veterinary officials, viz., Messrs. C. Cunningham, 
W. J. Hatton, KR. C. Irving, Major-General Sir 
John Moore, Captain W. K. Townson and Mr. 
George Williams. 

The Right Hon. the Lord Major of London and 
the Lady Mayoress, accompanied by the Sheriffs 
and their ladies, will attend in State at the noon 
parade of the winners of first-class awards, apd 
will present the merit badges and certificates. 

xX * * * So 
LIVERPOOL EXAMINATION LIST 

The following is the University of Liverpool, 
School of Veterinary Science, Examination List 
for March, 1932, in connection with the Univer- 
sity Degree of B.V.Sc.:— 

DEGREE OF B.YV.Sc. 
Tuirp EXAMINATION: Part I.—Jenkins, E. D., 





with Distinction in Veterinary Hygiene and 
Dietetics. 
Part II.—Jenkins, E. D. 


* * * * * 
R.A.V.C. POINT-TO-POINT CHALLENGE CUP 


The Hambledon Hunt have again kindly invited 
the R.A.V.C. Point-to-Point Association to run the 
race in connection with their Point-to-Point 
Steeplechase at Liss (about four miles from 


Bordon), on Avril 16th, 1932. 
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The course is not less than three miles over 
fair hunting country. Arrangements will be made 
for stabling, forage and accommodation for 
grooms at Aldershot or Bordon on application 
to Hon. Secretary at the time of entry. 

As usual, there will be a Corps tea tent on the 
course for the use of officers and their friends. 
Tickets (priced 2s. 6d. each) can be obtained from 
the Hon. Secretary or by R.A.V.C. officers on the 
course. 

Officers whose horses are normally stabled out- 
side a radius of thirty miles of the venue, and 
are starting in the race, will be entitled to a 
sum (up to £4 a horse) equal to the amount of 
railway fare incurred in sending a horse to and 
from the meeting. 


CONDITIONS OF THE RACE 


For horses the property of, or Government 
chargers, or Troops horses hired on and since 
March Ist, 1932, by officers of the R.A.V.C. 
(Regular or Territorial), on the active or retired 
list, certified by a M.H. as having been regularly 
and fairly hunted during the season 1931-32, with 
a recognised Pack of Hounds or Military Drag. 
(In the case of a Military wai to be certified by 
the C.O. of the Unit concerned.) 

No horse is qualified to run which has ever 
won a race of any description (Point-to-Point, 
bona-fide Hunt and Military Races excepted). 
Retired temporary officers of the Corps may be 
permitted to enter as honorary members. Winner 
to receive the challenge cup and replica and 75 
per cent. of sweepstake; second 25 per cent. of 
sweepstake. Weights 12-st. 7-lb. or over. Winners 
of a Point-to-Point, bona-fide Hunt or Military 
Race since January Ist, 1930, to carry 7-lb. extra, 
or of two or more such races 10-lb. extra. 

Entrance fee £1. To be ridden by those quali- 
fied to enter. 

Entries close at noon, April 6th, 1932, and 
should be sent, accompanied by entrance fee and 
M.H. certificate, to the Hon. Secretary, R.A.V.C. 
Point-to-Point Association, Station Veterinary 
Hospital, Aldershot. 


Correspondence 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday oy insertion in following Saturday’s issue. 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 
tributor for pubiication. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondents. 








* *% * 


* * 
RECORD REPORTS OF AFTER-DINNER 
SPEECHES 


To THE EpIrvoR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir,—Dr. Bullock’s letter in your issue of March 
19th induces me to suggest that the reporting of 
after-dinner speeches at ordinary meetings of 
Associations is overdone. In my view an added 
terror to life arises if impromptu after-dinner 
speeches are to be reported at length without the 
speaker having a chance of correcting them or, 
better still, abbreviating them. The case is rather 
different at important annual gatherings where 
speakers have been warned and may desire to 
utter weighty words of wisdom or otherwise. In 
the ordinary course I think that a few lines giving 
the main purport or essence of the speaker’s 
remarks should suffice. Why cramp the style of 
= —_— speaker by frightening him before- 
rand? 

Yours faithfully, 
G. K. WALKER. 

Abingdon. 

March 22nd, 1932. 








